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Reported for The Sunday-School Times. 


MY DUTY TO THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


BY RALPH WELLS. 


[We give below a full report of Mr. Wells’s speech 
at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, on the late 
anniversary occasion of the Tabernacle Baptist 
Sunday-schools. The speech followed immediately 
upon the reading of the report of the school, in 
which touching reference was made to the death 
of two teachers and three scholars, and the singing 
ofa sadly sweet song, in memory of the departed, 
entitled—‘Gone to the Grave are our Loved Ones.’’] 


ee around a high headland in the 
Hudson river but a few hours since, we 
were greeted with the sweet odors of the 
new-mown hay, wafted by the breezes 
from the shore. But sweeter breezes, 
wafted from the heavenly shores, greet us 
to-night as we gather here, and sweeter 
songs of the loved ones seem to come upon 
our ears from beyond the river. Most hap- 
pily indeed have I been brought by these 
exercises to an elevated point of view, from 
which to begin my theme. There seems 
to come to usa light from the eternal world, 
and we may almost imagine before us, 
written in letters of living light, the glo- 
From this 
view, then, in eternity’s light, we may 
consider the Sabbath-school teacher’s work 
—OUR work—MY duty, to the Sunday- 
school. 

Sitting a few days since with an eminent 
banker in Wall street, this remark was 
made to me: ‘‘My God doesn’t treat me as 
your God treats you.’”’ I was startled at 
theremark. There seemed to be such pro- 
fanity in it. Looking through the wire 
screen of the window, I called the atten- 
tion of the rich man to the fact that he 
could see quite plainly what was going on 
outside, while those without could not see 
what was going on within. ‘‘ What of 
that?’’ said the banker. ‘‘ Simply this,’’ I 
replied, ‘‘ It makes a good deal of differ- 
ence which side of the screen you are.”’ 
And so, it matters much from which point 
of view, from which side of the screen, we 
look upon our duty in the work of the Sun- 
day-school, the feeding of* Christ’s lambs. 
Could we but see it always as from the other 
side, as eternity shall unfold it, how diffe- 
rently it would appear to us, how diffe- 
rently affect us! At this moment, then, 
when by these sweet songs we have been 
carried into the scenes beyond, and eternal 
things seem near, it is most opportune that 
our thoughtsshould be directed toward our 
duty in this great Sunday-school work. 

As we sit at our tables and look upon the 
loaf of which all are to partake, it is cer- 
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tainly an object of interest, but the loaf be- 
comes much more interesting to us when 
we begin to slice it and pass it around. We 
propose to slice it to-night, and hand to 
each his portion. It must be but a small 
slice, for the time forbids enlarging, but 
in dividing this subject of ‘‘ My Duty to 
the Sunday-School,’’ I shall first cut off a 
small superintendent’s slice, then a pa- 
rent’s slice, then a teacher’s slice, then a 
pastor’s slice, and last a friend’s slice. 


The Superintendent’s Slice. 


1. What is my duty as a superintendent, 
in feeding God’s lambs in the Sunday- 
school? It is first and chiefly to my teach- 
ers. My duty is so to lay out my time and 
strength as to carry out to the best results 
the plans my teachers have formed. My 
class becomes a class of teachers, and my 
influence is only felt most for good 
when my attention is most undividedly 
given to raising the standard of the school 
through the individual teacher. This can 
only be done through great effort, through 
real, earnest, hard work. Could these 
teachers present exchange places for a 
month with their superintendents, they 
might have a little realiz:tion of what it is 
to be a faithful superintendent of a large 
school. How am I to do my duty with 
my teachers? By earnest co-operation and 
sympathy and counsel and prayer, with 
the teacher for the individual scholars of 
his class. And howshall I secure this? 
Largely by personal visitation and confe- 
rence with my teachers, 

2. But I have duties as a superintendent 
to others. What is my relation to my pas- 
tor? A troubled pastor on the North 
river sent for me more than a year ago, in 
sore distress. ‘*‘ What shall I do?’ he ask- 
ed, ‘‘I have such a sensitive superinten- 
dent! Every time I preach about the ne- 
cessity of studying the Word, he flares up 
indignantly with the question, ‘‘ Did you 
mean me? Did you mean me?!’ My heart 
sank within me. I felt that it was indeed 
a sad case. For, first of all, there should 
be the most cordial, sympathetic and loving 
friendship between pastor and superin- 
tendent ! Without such nearness and dear- 
ness, little can be hoped for. Do you ask 
what is the superintendent’s duty towards 
the pastor? J answer, What is the duty of 
my right arm to my body, but to carry out 
the behests of my mind, my will? and be 
my grand helper and aid? 

3. What is my duty to my scholars? As 
far as possible I should know each indivi- 
dual child. Ishould cause each child to 
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feel that I am his own, warm, personal 
friend. And I should do this in such a way 
as not to ignore the teacher, but to unite 
the scholar closer to the teacher, that. 
through the teacher my influence may be 
felt for good on all the scholars of the 
school. 

4, What is my duty to the school? Order 
and discipline first claim my attention. I 
went into a Sabbath-school in New York 
the other day, and found an interesting 
game of battledore and shuttlecock going 
on with Bibles and hymn-books, for twenty 
minutes behind the time of opening. The 
secretary at last opens the school by giving 
out a hymn, and the superintendent comes 
in and says, apologetically: ‘‘I am very 
sorry that my teachers are so much behind 
time;’? and he rings and dings with the 
bell and strikes on the desk, and witha 
despairing cry says that it is almost im- 
possible to get order! Does any one won- 
der? With such a superintendent! A man 
who is himself behind time, who dings and 
strikes and shrieks and calls, who cannot 
keep himself in order! Can he govern 
anybody ? 


The Parent’s Slice. 


But I must hasten to deal out the parent’s 
portion. Hasthe parent a duty to the Sun- 
day-school? Emphatically, yes! And I 
am glad to see an increasing number of pa- 
rents, who have themselves had experience 
in bringing their children to Christ, enter- 
ing the Sabbath-school to train the chil- 
dren of others for him. Never shall I for- 
get the warm grasp of that mother who, 
when I was a young teacher, said to me in 
her parlor, ‘‘Oh, I cannot express to you 
the gratitude I feel towards you for your 
help in leading my children to the Lord 
Jesus!’ And it was not long before four 
of the children of that pious mother were 
sitting at the feet of Jesus. Why? Hear 
her tell the secrettothat teacher. ‘‘I pray 
for you as you go forth to your work, and I 
always go over the lesson for the Sabbath 
with my children ; and I assure you that no 
one shall ever find a warmer welcome to 
my house than the Sunday-school teacher 
of my children!’’ Ah, this is the kind of 
backing that makes the teacher strong. 
Father, mother, are you thus backing the 
teacher in his efforts? Do you feel this 
tender, yearning desire to co-operate with 
the teacher in leading your very young 
children to Jesus? It is your privilege, 
your duty thus to feel. 

One of my own teachers, who had a little 
place in the country, had been quite dis- 
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turbed at the loss of a number of lambs. 
His daughter one day brought tenderly in 
her apron a little white lanib, so weak and 
faint that it seemed ready to die, and said, 
‘¢ Papa, Iam afraid they will all die; but 
don’t you think you can save this one, just 
this little one?” ‘*I do not think we can, 
my daughter, but we will try.’’ So all day 
long they tended it carefully, covering it 
up warmly, and trying to get it to takea 
little warm milk in aspoon; and through 
the night they watched and tried to feed it, 
but the faint little baa—baa—baa grew 
fainter and fainter, until toward morning 
they found the lamb dead. They could not 
save it. Even the best and tenderest of 
earthly shepherds could not save it. Mo- 
ther, father, teacher, you cannot save your 
little child; but father, mother, you can 
say to the teacher of ycur child, ‘‘ Help me 
to take it to the Good Shepherd, who can 
and who will save it.’”’ 

A mother came to me and said, ‘‘ Mr. 
Wells, you have taught my boy for a long 
time. I know he has been a great trial and 
trouble to you; but Oh! don’t give him 
up! don’t give him up! I cannot think 
that he is given over of God! He cannot, 
Oh, he cannot, go down to the pit over so 
many prayers and tears that you and I 
have offered and shed over him. Don’t 
givehimup!” Iwent again and again to 
the low damp cellar in which that poor 
besotted man, still his mother’s boy, lay in 
drunken stupor, with the water several 
inches deep rising upon him—a picture 
of utter loathesomeness. His Jewish wife 
fairly hissed at me, as she bade me ‘‘ Go 
out! Go out!’ ‘TI have come to help 
you,” I said, ‘‘to try to relieve your sufier- 
ing.’’ ‘* Well, don’t speak a word about 
Jesus, then.’”’ ‘* Very well; if you forbid 
me, I will not.’’ Isat down—but the his- 
tory is along one, I cannot rehearse it to- 
night, but would simply point to the result. 
That man lived one year. The pastor of 
the Dutch church in which I then was, 
was with him to the last. He told me that 
a more marked and positive case of con- 
version, so far as he could judge of a con- 
version, he had never witnessed, than was 
exhibited in the last six months of that 
man’s life; and after we laid him in the 
tomb, there came this Jewish wife to the 
meeting of the Session, and said ‘‘ IT want 
to profess my faith in Jesus.’”’? ‘‘ Why,’ 
said the pastor, ‘‘ you used to spit and hiss 
at the very sound of the name?’ ‘‘Qh, 
sir,’”’? said she, ‘‘the religion that could 
change my poor sot of a husband from 
such a raging lion tosuch a gentle Jamb 
must come from heaven! and all through 
the faith and the prayers of that saint of a 
mother of his!’’ I knew that mother well. 
She was a plain woman, and unknown to 
the world outside, but in connection with 
her husband J have counted over one hun- 
dred souls whom I believe she has been the 
means of winning to Christ. Mother! 
father! Oh, baek the teacher with your 
prayers and your cordial sympathy in the 
mutual work for your own children ! 


The Teacher’s Slice. 


A word to the teacher. Let me give 
you a short text: ‘‘ Take heed unto thy- 
self—.’’ Strangedoctrine, doesitseem? But 
self must come first. I have watched for 
twenty-five years, and have seen teachers 
eo themselves upon the minds and 

earts of their scholars. I have seen little 
ones come to the Saviour, and their piety 
has been of the same type as that of the 
teacher who taught them. I have seen 
teachers whose Christianity was mixed 
with a good deal of worldliness, and when 
their scholars have been by the grace of 
God converted, there was almost always a 
lack of earnestness for the souls of others, 
there was not that ardent zeal which I have 
seen in the case of more devout and pious 








teachers. Take heed then, teacher, fo thy- 
self. Be in and out holy. You will rise 
no higher in usefulness than the gauge of 
your inner holiness of heart. Whose image 
and superscription do you bear? A little 
child will catch from your eye and manner 
when you little dream of it, the spirit that 
burns in your own soul. Having oceasion 
to change a teacher once, I asked a little 
girl ‘‘ How do you like your »ew teacher ?”’ 
‘*T don’t like her.”? ‘‘ Why?’ ‘ She never 
cries /”? The child had expressed a princi- 
ple. To be sure, it is not the teacher who 
gives the most kisses to her class on coming 
in, that is the most loving; nor is it the 
teacher who sheds the most tears, who is 
the most feeling ; yet if the little ones see 
that the love of Christ fills the teacher’s 
heart, and overflows in look, voice, man- 
ner, tears, they will know it, they will dis- 
tinguish between the real and the counter- 
feit. Be full of Christ, then, teacher, if 
you would fill the child’s soul with Jesus 
and salvation. 

What next does our text teach? ‘Take 
heed to thyself, and to the doctrine.”” Ah, 
yes, what you teach. Oh, such teaching 
as I have seen in Sunday-schools! If I 
were playing on an instrument for mere pas- 
time I might trifle; but where every string 
I touch vibrates in eternity, and must 
echo and re-echo forever, Oh! how care- 
ful it behooves me to be how I teach and 
what J. teach. 

Visiting next. Teacher, don’t try to get 
along without visiting your scholars. You 
stretch out broad and wide here in Phila- 
delphia, we in New York stretch upward 
six and eight stories high! There may be 
a difference in the conditions. But the 
work is one. Enter upon it. It will richly 
reward you. It is not easy work. Ishall 
not forget my first attempt at it. Iwasa 
young teacher—had just been converted, 
and felt that I must do something. When 
my Saviour found me andsentme, I felt that 
I must go somewhere. So I went up four 
flights of stairs—first a blacksmith shop, 
next a liquor shop, above that I forget what, 
and over that again my object. I knocked 
at the door, and secretly hoped that nobody 
would answer it! But 1 heard a gruff 
‘*Come in!’’? My heart went down to my 
boots. I must have looked likea fool. I 
felt like one. I knew not whattosay. I 
finally stammered out, addressing a woman 
before me, ‘‘ Have you got any children to 
go to Sunday-school?”’ ‘‘No! an’ I don’t 
want my children to go!’ I wasn’t sur- 
prised that she didn’t, if she took me for a 
representative teacher init! But I began 
to be more assured and to look around me. 
On the dirty floor I spied a little fellow 
trying to fix the belly-band of his kite. I 
was always great on fixing kites. I got 
down beside him and offered to help him, 
and at last fixed it nicely. Just then a kit- 
ten ran across the room, and a little girl af- 
ter it. ‘‘Is that your kitty?’ I asked; 
‘*“When I was a little boy I had a kitty and 
its name was Minnie.”’ ‘‘That a’n’t my 
kit’s name; my kit’s name’s Tom!’’ was 
the half indignant reply. But we fell to 
chatting, and soon were quite good friends. 
I got all four of the children there to the 
Sunday-school, and have watched over 
them ever since; and I sat by the bed of 
that poor Irish mother and saw her spirit 
go home to Christ, and heard her whisper 
to my ear after years of visitation of a riper, 
though not richer, sort, ‘‘I bless God you 
ever came on that first visit. So that, it 
is not the wise and fine and perfect visits 
that God blesses, but the poor, halting, 
awkward, stammering attempts that we 
make. But, oh, teacher, visit, visit, visit, 
the homes of your scholars. Pray with 
them as well as for them. With them, 
with them! In twenty-five years of Sun- 
day-school work, I have remarked that 
three-fourths of the conversions to God in 











our classes, have been of those in which 
the teachers have prayed individually and 
alone with their scholars. Said one of my 
boys to me—he is now teacher of one of the 
largest infant-classes in the land—‘'Do you 
remember when you took me under the 
pine tree, in that sweet, cool shade, and 
there, alone with God, you prayed with 
ee I date my conversion from that 
day. 

The teacher has duties, too, to his super- 
intendent. One is not to scold him! If 
you want toruin your superintendent, if 
you want to ruin your school, just keep 
picking, picking, picking all the time at 
your superintendent. Find fault with 
everything he does. Never see a good 
thing in him. Say to one teacher, ‘‘ Did 
you ever see such a bungling, awkward 
man!’ Tell another what a mistake he 
made in not doing just as he ought to have 
done. Comment unfavorably on all he 
does. Criticise, carp and blame, but you 
will not improve him. Oh, rather pray 
for him, love his faults away, so that he 
shall not have them, or you shall not see 
them. Throw the arms of your heart 
around him and bear him up, and God 
will bless you and him and tke school. 


The Pastor’s Slice. 


This shall be smaller. 
forgetthe pastor. A crumb may be profita- 
ble. There may be pastors here. Your 
commission is ‘‘Feed my lambs.’”’? Oh, 
what a precious commission itis! Co-ope- 
rate with your superintendent and with the 
teachers in fulfilling it. Do not be impa- 
tient with your poor, plodding, inefficient 
superintendent. Do not discourage him. 
Do not give out that he is only half a Sun- 
day-school man. Rather teach him, and 
guide him, and lead him higher. Soon he 
will be leading the children to your study 
door, asin one case I know. Welcome the 
little ones there! Say to them with your 
sweetestsmile, ‘‘ Don’tbe afraid of troubling 
me, darlings. You are my lambs. I love 
you. Come, come!’’ Visit your school. 
Pass through it. Smile upon the teachers. 
Put your hand upon the scholar’s head. 
Have a word for all who need it. Gene- 
rally you should not be.actual superinten- | 
dent. Very few can stand the burden with 
their other duties. But by your gentle yet 
pervasiveinfluence, run through every fibre 
and nerve of your school, and control, 
quicken, encourage, cheer, and bless all 
in it. 


But we must not 


The Friend’s Slice. 


You say you are not asuperintendent, a 
parent, a teacher, or a pastor. But I may 
put you down as a friend of Sunday-schools, 
may I not? There is a portion for you.. 
Our theme, remember, is personal. It is 
MY duty. Soyou, too, are included. You 
are a friend of the Sabbath-school although 
not actually in it. Would I have every 
body in the Sabbath-school? Nay. ‘Mr. 
Wells,’’ said a lady to me, ‘‘I have three 
little children at home, needing my con- 
stant care, and not old enough to go to 
school; do you think I ought togo?’’ ‘No! 
madam. Stay at home, where God put 
you.’”’ There are many cases where impe- 
diments absolutely exclude from the privi- 
lege of being in the Sunday-school. “TI 
expect I shall make you laugh, Mr. Wells,” 
said another, ‘‘ but I have a valid excuse, I 
think, for not coming to school. I livea 
mile and a quarter off, there is no way to 
ride, and J have got corns! But do not 
tell anybody! They are very painful!’ 
The man’s trouble was not in his soul. It 
was in his feet. Heis excused. But there 
is something for him todo. Every friend 
of the Sunday-school canhelp. How? By 
praying and by paying. Oftentimes we 
can get teachers, and sympathy, and work 
—but when it comes to the money, we are 
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ata pause. Not that paltry money is ever 
an equivalent for personal service. No. 
Doctor James Alexander said to me twenty 
years ago, urging me to give up my busi- 
ness, ‘‘ What God wants is you, not your 
money. Your business will pay twenty 
better men than you, in it.’’ Perhaps, 
Sriend of the Sunday-school, God has sent 
me to urge you, in the light of eternity, to 
come help feed the dear lambsin the church 
to which you belong! 


A Slice for All. 


Friends, pastors, parents, teachers, su- 
perintendents,—all, 1 have a motive, one 
grand motive, to give you. It is a sti- 
mulus to duty. [ like that word duty. 
Some say it isn’t half so sweet as_ pri- 
vilege. But it has a good, rich, blessed 
ring to it. Our forefathers seemed to un- 
derstand it better than we, [ think. Duty 
is something that costs hard work, selft- 
denial, sacrifice. But let me give you a 
motive high enough, broad enough, deep 
enough to reachit. Go with me to a scene 
in the Crimea. Early in the morning the 
Russians came upon the Allies in great 
force, and it seemed as though the camp 
must be overwhelmed. Direetly in front 
of the main point of attack was a company 
of Highlanders. Their old grey-haired 
Colonel seeing the danger rushed to the 
front, and taking off his cap with one sin- 
gle word, ‘‘ Men! Remember Crag- Eleke !”’ 
inspired his men so that they not only re- 
sisted the foe, but drove them back in tri- 
umph. What was the magicin that word? 
Ah, it brought to mind that quiet Sabbath 
eve when wives and fathers and mothers 
and little ones were gathered on that hoary 
Highland Crag, commending their soldier 
frien 1s and loved ones to God. And their 
arms were nerved to victory! 

Dear friends: the message I bring you 
to-night is not ‘‘ Remember Crag-Eleke !” 
Ihave a higher watchword! ‘* FRIENDS, 
REMEMBER CALVARY!’ If that is not 
motive enough [ know of none beside. If 
the Son of God bleeding, dying, hanging 
between heaven and earth, for you and for 
me cannot move us, nothing can. Oh, 
friends, as we remember Calvary, let us 
each one resolve here, to-night, ‘‘ By the 
help of God I will henceforth, do ‘MY 
duty’ to the lambs for whom Jesus died.”’ 
_-— 


For The Sunday-School Times, 


FORTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY 


OF 


The American Sunday-School Union, 


HELD AT THE 





Academy of Music, Philadelphia. 


E conclude this week our report of the great 
anniversary of this National Society. The 
Union never had amore successful annual celebra- 
tion. Already good results have flowed into its 
treasury, the fruits of a renewed interest and sym- 
pathy which its work has excited. The Society 
commendsitself, by its noble work, tothe sympathy 
and support of all who love the Sunday-school. 

In introducing the Rev. C. E. Cheney, of Chicago, 
the Chairman, Vice President Colfax, said: ‘* Not 
only is the Mississippi Valley represented here to- 
night, but the managers of this Union have laid 
under contribution theregion of the great Lakes of 
the Northwest, and the great city whose name you 
well know—that wonderful and growing city of 
Chicago. And I havegreat pleasure in introducing 
to you this evening the Rev. C. E, Cheney, who 
will talk to you in behalf of this cause: 


Address of the Rev. C. E. Cheney. 


In one of the arsenals of Europe, throned 
like a king and watched over with as tender 
care as a father bestows upon his child, is 
an old-fashioned,smooth-bore cannon. Go 
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near and read the inscription carved in its 
iron surface. It bears the name of & battle 
memorable in the records of history. But 
the gun itself is no trophy which the vic- 
tors captured from the vanquished foe as 
they fled routed from the bloody field. 

It does not belong in the same category 
with thesmoke-begrimed and bullet-pierced 
flags of foreign lands, which attest how 
complete was the triumph of the nation 
that preserves them. It was the instru- 
ment of victory. When the issue of the 
desperate contest hung trembling in the 
balance of battle—when every other gun of 
the battery to which it belonged had been 
dismounted or disabled—it alone maintain- 
ed its fire and held the key to the position. 
[t turned the tide. It alone achieved the 
grand success. 

No wonder that men look upon that old 
gun with a feeling of tenderest reverence. 
It kindles the soul to a glow, and stirs the 
deepest emotions of the beart to recall what 
it alone accomplished, Mr. President, if 
the time should ever come, which may God 
forefend, when the American Sunday- 
School Union shall become only a thing of 
the past—its battles ended, its victories won, 
iis work accomplished—then, though our 
brethren of the East should suffer it to be 
forgotten, we of the West will claim the 
grateful privilege of preserving it among 
our most precious memories, end of graving 
deep upon it our thanksgivings to God, 
that in the hour of the gospel’s most despe- 
rate conflici, it alone was the forlorn hope 
of our Western Christianity, and when 
other instrumentalities had failed, it main- 
tained its fire, and held for ‘‘ another King, 
one Jesus,” and for his everlasting gospel, 
the magnificent heritage that stretches to- 
ward the setting sun. 

We are just beginning to comprehend 
that evangelical Christianity in America 
must fight for its very existence. ‘True re- 
ligion is no more to spring up and grow 
unobstructed in this land than in any other 
where it has been planted. And never 
since in Judea Herod sought to murder the 
Babe of Bethlehem, in any age or in any 
land has the arch enemy of the truth put 
forth such gigantic efforts for the truth’s 
destruction, as this age witnesses in the vast 
valley of the Mississippi and the regions 
that stretch toward the far-off Pacific. 


Just as our greatrivers, when the freshets 
have subsided, leave behind them an allu- 
vial deposit that enriches thesoil and makes 
the wide valley exuberant with the harvest, 
but also poisons the air with deadly vapors 
and the breath of miasma, so has it been 
with the tide of European immigration 
which has flowed out upon the boundless 
prairiesof the West. It has poured in upon 
us a mighty population. It has built up 
our cities like magic. It has made the de- 
serts to bud and blossom as the rose, 
but it has tainted the air with the poison- 
ous exhalations of infidelity. The reve- 
rence which we Americans learned from 
our Puritan fathers, for the word of God 
and the truths of Christianity, becomes 
blighted.in such an atmosphere. Nor is 
this all. Romanism, losing its ancestral 
hold upon Italy and Spain, seeks to regain 
its waning power upon the soil of the West. 
True to its instincts, it allies its forces with 
those of skepticism. In the West supersti- 
tion and infidelity fight side by side and 
shoulder to shoulder against the simple 
truth as it isin Jesus. When the combined 
powers of Europe met the army of Napo- 
leon on the bloody field of Leipsic, history 
commemorated the event by giving it the 
title of the ‘‘ Battle of the Nations.’”’ Such 
does our battle seem te us evangelical Chris- 
tians of the West. We are between the 
upper and the nether millstone. Like the 
twin icebergs which our great arctic ex- 
plorer met in the polar seas, that in their 
approach to each other seemed about to 





grind to powder the little bark which bore 
him, so does ‘the alliance and embrace of 
ancient superstition and modern unbelief 
bode evil to the good ship Zion. 

And now what is our hope? It lies in 
one direction, The ship that shall pass 
unharmed through that narrowing strait 
is the bark which is freighted with Christ’s 
gospel to the children. The gun which 
holds the key to victory, on which success 
depends, is that institution that shall 
plant the Sunday-school banner on every 
hill-top, from the Blue Ridge of the Alle- 
ghenies to the snow-crowned peaks of the 
Pacific coast. 

Convinced of this as firmly as of my own 
existence; believing that when the Sun- 
day-School!l Union pushes its advance pick- 
ets to the very verge of our Western civili- 
zation, it is securing to the teeming popu- 
lation of the future the light and blessings 
of Christ’s salvation, I rejoice as a Western 
man to be priviledged thus to add my testi- . 
mony to the value of its work. 


I, The American Sunday-School Union commends 
itself to Western Men by its Catholicity, 


A few years ago I met a man whose path 
of life was steadily nearing a terrible disas- 
ter. Total blindness was slowly but surely 
approaching. The time was coming when 
the last ray of this world’s light would for- 
sake his eyes forever. But the peculiarity 
of theaffliction was in the method by which 
the disease made its approaches toward the 
citadel of sight. Gradually the power of 
vision was narrowing. The faculty by 
which the human eye takes in a vast 
breadth of scope, a wide extent of vision, 
was day by day diminishing, until the poor 
blind eyes could only see the objects which 
lay directly in their path. How many such 
diseased eyes there are among Christian 
men and women! How many ministers 
and laymen whose spiritual eyesight is nar- 
rowed down to that particular denomina- 
tion in which education or personal prefer- 
ence has cast their lot! Breadth of vision 
is gone! They cannot see any other Chris- 
tians whose road to heaven may diverge at 
all fromtheirs. Like the railroad engineer, 
they are blind to all on either side the iron 
parallels of doctrinal view or ecclesiastical 
legislation on which they are running. 
They have opened the throttle valve, they 
have put or the steam, and their aim is to 
earry their church to the terminus of com- 
plete success. 

Mr. President, that kind of Christianity 
is not adapted to the Western people or 
their spiritual wants. I do not mean that 
we have no bigoted men, no narrow-minded 
women at the west. But Ido mean that, 
like Canada thistles, they do not flourish 
on prairie soil. They are exotics. They 
die in the free atmosphere of our Society. 
And hence Western men welcome the work 
of the American Sunday-School Union. 
Where a little town has sprung up with 
mushroom growth, under the stimulating 
influence of agriculture and trade, this So- 
ciety comes, not to divide the evangelical 
religion of the hamlet, but to unite it, and 
make the unsectarian Sunday-sehool the 
centre around which shall crystallize the 
religious history of a future populous com- 
munity. Such is the kind of work that 
must be done, and done at this crisis of our 
history. ‘The vastness of the work in the 
West militates against everything narrow 
in the way of doing that work. 

Ten years ago I stood, one sultry day in 
August, on the borders of a vast inland sea. 
North and south, east and west, far as the 
eye could reach, stretched the emerald ex- 
panse. Ason the brink of the ocean you 
see on the dim horizon the sky and water 
melt into one, so here the waves of green 
rolled on and on, till they met the over- 
hanging vault of blue. Yet those waves 

(Continued on page 892.) 
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Please consult this column every week. 





Marcy’s Sciopticon.—We have had occasion 
before to allude to this ingenious and useful in- 
strument. Recently we have made a practical 
test of its superior qualities, and do not hesi- 
tate to pronounce it a very great improvement 
over the usual form of Magic Lantern, Super- 
intendents and others who appreciate the im- 
portance of Visible Illustration for the pur- 
pose of imparting Scripture truth, will wel- 
come this appliance, and will be glad to em- 
ploy a means of instruction at once so inte- 
resting and impressive to the young. Circu- 
lar, with full description and list of picture 
Slides for the instrument, on receiptof a stamp 
for postage. 


Illustrated Papers.—We receive subscrip- 
tions at the office of The Sunday-School Times, 
to four of the most beautiful Illustrated Papers 
for Sabbath-schools that are published. These 
papers we furnish at the same prices as the 
Societies which publish them. Subscriptions 
received for six months’ time at one-half the 
annual subscription rates. Samples free to 
any one who sends a stamp for postage. 





SEQUEL 


FRIDAY LOWE- 


By Mrs. CAROLINE E. Kteuuty DAVIS, 
Author of ‘‘ Arthur Merton,” ‘‘ John 
Breti’s Household,” &c., &c. 








[NOTE.—FRIDAY LOWE, formerly published asa 
Serial in these columns, is now issued in a hand- 
some volume, with four beautiful illustrations,and 
will be sent to any address on receipt of $1.25.] 


CHAPTER XXV. 

HE beautiful months of summer passed 

away like a dream, and Elfrida returned 
to New York and resumed her studies with 
renewed ardor. Her visit at Clintonville had 
brought a blessing to many homes, for she had 
a generous heart, an open hand, and an eye 
quick to see the need of others. The gay wo- 
men who thronged the hotels at fashionable 
watering places, decked in silks and jewels, 
and living in a whirl of feverish excitement, 
knew nothing of the pure delight which Elfri- 
da experienced in ministering to the happiness 
of her humble friends. She was content, more 
than content, to deny herself the rich garments 
and pretty ornaments that girls delight in, for 
the sake of those whom her bounty might 
gladden, and I doubt if among all the pleasure 
seekers of the city there was one who carried 
back to it in September a lighter heart than 
Elfrida. 

Mrs. Thornton had returned from Newport 
looking worn and haggard, but prepared to 
enter upon all the gaieties of the coming season, 
which her half-mourning would permit. She 
had grown irritable and nervous since Au- 
gusta’s death, and the evil seemed to increase 
rather than diminish as time passed on. Nan- 





[*Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1870, by J. U. Garrigues & Co., in the Clerk’s 
Office of the District Court of the United States for 


tre Eastern Distriet ot Pennsvivania. 





nette declared that her mistress was quite un- 
bearable, with her whims and notions; nothing 
pleased her, and hours of every day were pass- 
ed in bitter complaints and fretful repinings, 
which made her anything but an agreeable 
companion. Miss Robbins and Elfrida exerted 
themselves to cheer and amuse her, but she 
not only failed to appreciate their efforts, but 
at times seemed scarcely able to endure their 
presence. Little Dyke alone had the power 
to chase the cloud from his mother’s face, in 
these seasons of depression. He was the pride 
of her heart, the delight of her eyes, the idol of 
clay which she worshipped, and no matter 
how nervous her condition, she had always a 
smile and acaress for him. But Dyke wasa 
wilful child, full of spirit, and hating control, 
and it was seldom that he would allow himself 
to be coaxed into the darkened apartment 
where his mother spent her mornings. And 
so the weeks slipped away—time rushing on 
to eternity, bearing on its bosom the restless, 
miserable woman, who had lived for folly and 
fashion, and laid up for herself neither intel- 
lectual nor spiritual treasures, which should 
comfort her when the hours of bodily weak- 
ness came, 


A heart not at peace with God! Here was 
the secret spring of Mrs. Thornton’s wretch- 
edness, Augusta’s death had aroused her 
slumbering conscience. It had shown her the 
danger of her condition, and the effort to shut 
her eyes upon it only incressed her trouble. 
But God had not yet forsaken her, or left her to 
work out her own destruction. He had 
thoughts of mercy toward her, and was pre- 
paring chastisement which would pierce the 
tenderest spot of her heart, to prove whether 
she would yet listen and turn to the fountain of 
living waters for salvation. The stroke fell 
heavily. 

Dyke was taken suddenly and violently ill 
one night in midwinter, with membranous 
croup. The family physician was summoned 
in haste; Mrs. Burns applied every remedy in 
her power; Mr. and Mrs. Thornton hung over 
the little sufferer’s couch in an agony of sus- 
pense, and Miss Robbins and Elfrida watched 
in silence the rapid progress of the disease, 
unable to do anything to arrest it. The doctor 
came, but it was too late. As his foot crossed 
the threshold, a cry of anguish from the 
stricken mother told that all was over. 


All was over! No more would the boy’s 
merry laugh echo through the hall; no more 
would his dancing feet and cheery voice make 
musicin the house. The bright, rosy face was 
even now assuming the hue of death ; the little 
hands were already growing stiff, as Mrs. 
Burns folded them gently over the pulseless 
heart. 

All was over for this life for the bright little 
boy in whom so many fond hopes had been 
centered, and a cloud had settled over the 
household which should be raised nevermore. 
So thought Mr. Thornton, as he left the room 
with bowed head, and crossing the hall locked 
himself into the library ; and so thought Miss 
Robbins as she bent over the stricken mother, 
who lay in a dead faint upon the sofa. But not 
so thought Mrs. Burns and Elfrida, as they 
stood together an hour later and conversed in 
low tones over the body of the little boy. 

‘*It may be,” said the nurse, with her fingers 
gently stroking hissoft, dark ringlets, ‘it may 
be that his father and nicther will raise their 
eyes toheaven now. It isadark hour for them 
both, but if it only draws them to God it will 


' be the beginning Of a happy day. Oh, if they 
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will only hear his voice, bidding them come to 
him with their sin and their sorrow!” 

‘*T have been thinking,’’ said Elfrida, * that 
Dyke’s death may be the method God is taking 
to lead them to eternal life. Poor little Dyke! 
how calm and sweet he looks now. One could 
almost envy him the rest of the grave.”’ 

‘*He has been spared the care and the toil of 
along journey here,’’ said Mrs. Burns. ‘It 
is a terrible blow for the poor father and mo- 
ther, but how plain it is to see the Lord’s ten- 
der hand init. With no one to control him, 
Dyke must have grown up intoa wild and 
headstrong youth. I have trembled many 
times when I have looked forward to his fu- 
ture, but there is no more danger for him 
now.” 


Elfrida stooped and kissed the marble brow 
of the child, with a heart full of thanksgiving. 
She recollected with delight the little talks she 
had had with him about God and the Lord 
Jesus, and how she had taught him his prayers. 
She knew that he had repeated them ever 
since, and she could not but hope that he was 
safe in the heavenly fold.. It was most plea- 
sant, now that he was gone, to remember that 
she had tried to lead him to Christ, and she 
resolved, with God’s help, never to suffer an 
opportunity to pass unimproved of speaking 
to the little ones about Jesus and his love. 

Mrs. Thornton lay very ill after Dyke’s death. 
Days passed in which her life was despaired 
of. Much of the time she was unconscious, 
and seemed as powerless as an infant, but 
there were seasons of wild delirium, when her 
shrieks and groans resounded through the 
quiet house with fearful distinctness. Atsuch 
times the only cry that could be distinguished 
was, ‘‘I am lost! I am lost! Iam lost!’ and 
it pierced the heart of every one who heard it, 
for it sounded, indeed, like the wail of a lost 
spirit driven from the presence of God forever. 

Again Miss Victoria fled from the house in 
cowardly fear, leaving her sister to the care of 
comparative strangers. Mr. Thornton shut 
himself into his library, and would see no one 
but the servant who came with his meals, and 
who brought him news of the changes that oc- 
curred in his wife’s condition. What his 
thoughts were during those days of trouble 
were known only to God. 

The responsibility of watching and nursing 
fell upon Mrs. Burns, Miss Robbins, and El- 
frida, and never had a sick person more tender 
and tireless care than Mrs, Thornton received 
at their hands. After days and nights of cease- 
less anxiety, there came achange for the better 
in her disease. She ‘‘ was clothed and in her 
right mind,’’ but so weak that she could not 
lift her hand, and when she spoke it was ina 
whisper that seemed scarcely more than 4 
breath. 

Elfrida crept softly out of the room, across 
the hall, and rapped timidly at the library door. 
Mr. Thornton came slowly, and reluctantly 
drew the bolt. When he saw Elfrida standing 
there, his pale face grew whiter still, and with- 
out speaking he opened the door wider and 
motioned her to come in. 

‘‘Mrs, Thornton is better,’’ she said. ‘‘ She 
knows us all, and the doctor says she will get 
well. I wanted to bring you the good news.” 

‘“‘Thank you,’’ and Mr. Thornton dropped 
upon a chair and buried his face in his hands. 
It was many minutes before he spoke again. 
Then, without looking up, he said in a broken 
voice: 

‘‘These have been pretty dark days, Elfie. 
I have lost my child—poor little fellow! I 
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think I was living for him, and there is not 
much left.”’ 

“Dyke is not lost, and God is left,” said El- 
frida, very gently. ‘‘Dyke’s mother is left, 
too.”’ 

“Yes, poor Kate! she loved the boy and will 
miss him sadly. The house will be lonely 
enough without him.” 


** No house is lonely where Jesus abides.” 

Elfrida spoke from the fulness of her heart. 
At the moment she thought only of the need 
there was that he should abide here, in the 
souls so sadly bereft of their earthly hopes and 
comfort. 

“T know him not,” said Mr. Thornton. ‘*He 
is astrangertome. Have you forgotten, Elfie, 
that I do not care for these things ?”’ 

“‘T have not forgotten,” said Elfrida, ‘ but I 
know how much you need the comfort that he 
can give. He is not a stranger, either, dear 
Mr. Thornton. He says. ‘ Behold, I stand at 
the door and knock ; if any man hear my voice, 
and open the door, I will come in to him, and 
will sup with him, and he with me.’ Itis you 
who keep yourself a stranger to him.” 


Mr. Thornton was silent. The words that 
Elfrida had just repeated sounded in his ears 
likea story heard long, longago. They stirred 
within his breasta memory of his youth. He 
remembered how in the days of his boyhood 
he had learned that verse at his mother’s knee, 
with her soft hand resting on his head. He 
remembered, too, how she had made him 
kneel beside her while she prayed God to bless 
him, and incline him early to open his heart 
to the heavenly Guest, The grass had been 
growing over her grave more than two score 
years; in the cares and business of the world, 
she had become to him like an almost forgot- 
ten dream; but here, at a word, the interven- 
ing years seemed suddenly blown away, and 
he stood in the midst ofthe buried past, at her 
side, with her fond, soft eyes bent tenderly 
upon his face, and her slender finger pointing 


upward to the eternal world. -: 


_ Elfrida, watching the bowed figure, saw a 
tear drop upon his clasped hands, and witha 
silent but earnest petition that God would 
touch his heart, and bring him to the know- 
ledge of the truth, she stole softly out of the 
room, closing the door behind her. 

—_> 








For The Sunday-School Times, 


A PLEA FOR GOOD CHILDREN. 


BY ADELAIDE WETMORE, 


GIFTED lady was once asked why 
she did not write for a certain popular 
juvenile magazine. Her reply was— 
‘Oh! because it is not easy for me to 
write baby talk—to invent new methods of 
orthography, or to set aside all rules of 
Grammar, and that one must do to write 
acceptable articles.”’ 
And when one sees what is printed, they 
are ready to admit that there may be some 
truth in this statement. 


Foreigners, who are familiar with our 
juvenile literature, ask with great earnest- 
ness ‘‘ If American children are allowed to 
speak in the manner represented?” and ex- 
press great surprise that they are encouraged 
in this, by writers and editors. But these 
astonished foreigners must be informed, 
that it is the fashion of this age to ridicule 
as prudish or priggish, the carefully edu- 





cated children who, hearing from refined 
cultivated parents, proper forms of speech, 
use them naturally, as if it were their 
mother tongue. 

And the fashion does not end here. Mod- 
est, respectful, amiable, well behaved 
young people are in too many cases stigma- 
tized under the general term of goodly 
children, and at the present day they seem 
to be below par. 

‘“The history of a bad boy” does not 
lack for readers or enthusiastic admirers, 
while Sunday-school books have had con- 
tempt and abuse poured upon them with 
unsparing hands. 

Tame stories written in a feeble manner, 
(as many of this class alas! are,) fully 
merit criticism, but the main objection and 
point of ridicule seems to be that the young 
heroes and heroines of the little stories are 
too good. Of course, any representation of 
human nature as faultless, and consequently 
as not needing atoning blood to be made 
meet for the kingdom of heaven is wholly 
wrong, but fortunately such representa- 
tions are so unreal and unnatural, that they 
can have but little positive influence. 

One of the maxims which in old fashion- 
ed times was impressed upon the minds of 
young people was, that to reach a high 
mark one must aim high, and will not the 
unexaggerated record of the life of an amia- 
ble conscientious child do more to stimu- 
late desire and efforts after purity and 
goodness, than the popular stories of the 
day, wherein recklessness, mischief, and 
even feats of daring wickedness are glossed 
over, and set forth in an attractive and 
fascinating manner ? 

Not long since a boy in endeavoring to 
persuade one of his mates to join him in an 


-act of disobedience, was heard to use this 


argument, ‘Oh! come along, what’s the 
harm if we should take this boat and be 
gone all day? Just as likely as not, auntie 
would write a story about some wide- 
awake boys who confiscated a boat, and tell 
what a grand good time they had, and our 
folks would laugh and think it right smart. 
I tell you, the more we cut up the more 
they think of us!”’ 


Children are quick-witted, and discern- 
ing, and generally read aright the spirit of 
the times, and it behooves all who teach or 
write for the young to see to it, that they 
keep high the standard of true manliness 
and worth. 

Though the number of good children 
may not be legion—yet who does not thank 
God that some do live, not alone in song 
and story, but in actual life—teaching us 
far more than we can teach them lessons of 
sweetness, purity and of holy faith and 
trust. 

Let us guard carefully and sacredly these 
treasures, and do what we may, that when 
they meet the allurements and temptations 
of the world they may still be pure and 
unspotted, bright lights in their day and 
generation. 


a oe 


WHEN the tree is fallen, every one rushes 
to it with a hatchet. 





TAKE OFF THOSE GLASSES! 


WE do not mean the spectacles of the 

aged, nor the eye-glasses of the near- 
sighted, nor the fancy article sported by 
the dandy and the flirt; but we do mean 
the glasses of prejudice. These are the 
most common and unbecoming of any 
glasses that are worn. They give a horri- 
bly ugly squint to the moral vision, ma- 
king the wearers appear foolish when they 
look at themselves, and malicious when 
they look at others. A decent regard for 
appearances, and for the peace of the com- 
munity, ought to prevent anybody from 
wearing them. 

Now, whosoever is hasty in judgment, 
unwilling to wait for evidence before the 
formation anc expression of an opinion, 
wears these glasses, and ought to be 
ashamed of it. No man having them on is 
allowed a place in the jury-box. In the 
court-room, Justice, with drawn sword, 
bids such an one stand aside. Those whose 
interests are there at stake would be in- 
dignant and inappeasable, should they 
know that those who have already formed 
their opinion on the case are to mock them 
by pretending to give ajust decision. Every 
man is presumed to be innocent until heis 
proved to be guilty; and it is only because 
this principle is professedly recognized in 
our courts, that civilized communities are 
willing to submit their grievances to the 
verdict of a public tribunal. The expecta- 
tion is, and the demand, that a thorough 
and impartial investigation shall show 
where the right is, and where the wrong. 

Now, the verdict of public opinion, 
known more quickly and more widely than 
that of the courts, ought to be based on 
known facts or strong evidence. But it 
scarcely ever is thus supported. Most 
generally it precedes the possession of any 
thing but partial evidence, and frequently 
does incalculable injury. Proof is not al- 
ways easily obtained. Accusations the 
most bitter and criminal and unfounded 
are often made; and the public, looking at 
them through the glasses of prejudice, set- 
tle the matter long before any one, save the 
parties themselves, can know the circum- 
stances. Editors,, and gossips of both 
sexes, seem to delight in flippantly expres- 
sing an immediate and decided opinion. 
Even Christian charity wears these glasses, 
and takes as correct the distorted views 
which they give. No one, not even an 
angel, could stand before such a course as 
this. It has been the curse of all times 
past, and must be as long as it is con- 
tinued. 

Therefore, we say, take off those glasses ! 
Take them off now! If you do not, there 
is reason to believe that God will remove 
them in a manner that will exceedingly 
try you. The thunderbolt of a false accu- 
sation may strike your reputation, or that 
of a dear relative and friend ; and then you 
will clearly see that it is the duty of the 
community, and especially of Christians, 
to wait and learn facts, before they so 
confidently pronounce opinions.—‘'Goop 
THINGS,’ from The Congregationalist. 
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LESSON No. 26. 


(For Sunday, June 26, 1870.) 


TEXT:.—MARK 2: 13, 14; 
LUKE 5: 27-28. 


MATT. 9: 9; 


SUBJECT: Matthew Called. 


MOTTO: “ He saith unto him, Follow Me. 
he arose and followed Him.” 


And 


INTRODUCTION. 
HISTORICAL AND EXEGETICAL. 


Mark 2: 13.—He went forth from the city, Ca- 
pernaum, 


Again by the sea-side.—It was after preaching 
by the sea-side, before, that He had called Peter 
and Andrew and James and John tothe apostolate 
(Lesson 21), ‘‘Capernaum was probably connected 
with the sea by a suburb of fishers’,huts,”’ &c. 

And all the multitude, i. e., which had been 
present at the cure of the Paralytic. Matthew him- 
self tells us that theseevents occurred as Jesus was 
going on from thence. Rejected notjonly, but 
openly attacked also by the Pharisees and |}Doctors 
of the law, He went immediately out and chose 
one whom they hated and despised, to be an apos- 
tle. When the wise and prudent and privileged 
reject the Saviour, He turns to the*poor and de- 
spised. (Compare Luke 14: 23, 24, Acts 18: 6, i&c.) 


He taught them.—This was His occupation 
during the three years. Few of His discourses are 
mentioned, and fewer still recorded (John 21: 25). 
“There are several allusions to‘the Lord’s"teach- 
ing by the sea-side. Whether}'He now stood! upon 
the shore, or entered a boat does not appear. It 
was not, however, till afterward *(Mark 3: 9), that 
He commanded that a small sail-boat should wait 
upon Him. Thomson (I., 518) speaks of ‘the small 
creeks or inlets near Tel Hum, “ Where the ship 
could ride in safety only a few feet from the shore, 
and where the multitude, seated on both sides, 
and before the boat, could listen without distraction 
or fatigue. Asif on purpose: to furnish seats, the 
shore on both sides of those narrow inlets is piled 
up with smooth boulders of,basalt.”—Andrews. 

Mark 2: 14.-As He passed by, i. ¢., along the 
road, after preaching. 


Matthew 9: 9.-Hesaw a man named Mat- 
thew.—This is Matthew’s own statement, m odest- 
ly made in the third person, as Cassar and' Josephus 
wrote their narratives respecting themselves. The 
form of the expression would seem toindicate that 
he was known by this name atthistime. Mark 
and Luke speak of him as if well known'‘afterward 
by the name of Levi. Perhaps his name was 
changed like that of Cephas, on his call to follow 


Christ. Perhaps he always had both names. We 
have no information on the subject. 
Alpheus was the name of hisfather. But he 


was not the Alphzeus spoken of elsewhere in the 
New Testament as the father of James, 

Sitting at the receipt of custom.—Reccipt of 
custom is one word in the original, denoting a place 
Sor the payment of taxes. It surely was not any such 
building as the word custom-house commonly sug- 
gests to us. It was the office of the collector of 
taxes, but it may have been a simpleshed, or other 
temporary structure. So Wickliffe rendered it by 
the single word ¢oll-booth.” Tine Romans collected 
three kinds of taxes: 


1. Tithes (sc.) of the produce of the earth, chiefly 
of grain, wine, oil, and the smaller fruits, (The 


Entered according to Act Congress, in the year 
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collectors of this tax were called Decumani,tithing 
men.) 

2. Record-tax, paid by herdsmen for the use of 
the public woods and pastures, which were matters 
of record. (The collectors were called Scriptuarii, 
Recordmen, or sometimes, Pecuarrii, Herd-men.) 

8. Portation-tax, paid by merchants on imports 
and exports, and by travellers on entering or leav- 
ing a province (Tacciolati). Buxtorf tells us (Lex. 
Tal, Col., 1065,) that the signature of the publicans, 
spoken of in the AZishna, consisted of “two capital 
letters on a bit of paper or other material, which 
was given to one who had paid all the duty on one 
side of the river, and that on showing this on the 
other side he passed free.’”’ This is undoubtedly the 
class of tax-gatherers to which Matthew belonged. 
“The road from Damascus to the cities along the 
coast passed by Jacob’s bridge over the Jordan, and 
thence along the shore of the lake. It is probable 
that the place of toll where Levi sat, was upon this 
road, near its entrance into the city.”—Andrews. 
All these inferior collectors, 4s well as their super- 
visors and inspectors in the provinces, (of whom 
Zaccheus was one, Luke 19: 2,) and their superiors 
at Rome, to whom the business was farmed out by 
the government, were designated by the general 
term, publican. These farmers-general of the reve- 
nues Cicero describes as ‘‘the flower of Roman 
knights, the ornament of the State, the main-stay 
of the Republic,’ &e. But those who came in im- 
mediate contact with the people were hated and 
hateful. Taxes and tax-gatherers are generally 
odious, even when honest. And the temptations 
to dishonesty are ofttimes very great (as we all 
know of late). ‘*Theocritus being asked which was 
the most cruel of all beasts, answered, ‘Among 
beasts of the wilderness, the bear and the lion; 
among beasts of the city, the publican and the pa- 
rasite.’’”’—Calmet. The Rabbins say, “‘ Publican, in 
plain language, is Robber.’”’ Add to this general 
estimation the fact that among the Jews taxes 
were specially odious, as implying allegiance to 
another king than Jehovah (Josephus Aut. 18: 2), 
and it is hardly surprising that the mere accept- 
ance of such an office incurred the penalty of ex- 
communication. The disgrace and disability con- 
sequent on such complete religious and social os- 
tracism, we can estimate. But it was from just 
these classes of men and women, cast out as evil by 
the hard, unfeeling orthodoxy of the day, that our 
Saviour drew, not only His followers, but His most 
efficient laborers. Christianity is a spiritual reli- 
gion; not a system of law, or of logic. 

And said unto him.—“The tax-gatherer, from 
his occupation and local position, must have been 
aware of all that was taking place in the neighbor- 
hood, and could not easily have been ignorant of 
the Lord's person and work. Not improbably also, 
he was already a disciple in the wider sense of the 
term, thisis not involving thegivingupof his usual 
calling.’”” (Compare the call of the first four apos- 
tles, Lesson 21.) It is not unlikely, also, that his 
toli-booth may have been sufficiently near the out- 
skirts of the crowd, for him to hear the discourse 
Jesus had just been preaching, and so be ready to 
hear and obey the call which came to him, 

Follow Me. This call, like that in Matthew 4: 
19, (comp. 22,) ‘implies, not only the outward at- 
tendance to which the Lord here invites him, but 
also the internal spiritual following, which is its 
proper ground.” It was essentially the call to the 
apostolate, though the formal appointment of the 
twelve to that office was made afterward. 

And he arose and followed Him.— You 
may search long before you find a better instance 
of conciseness and simplicity........ We have 
no inflated description of the scene between Christ 
and himself, nor of his own feelings.” 

Mle left all, is St. Luke’s remark, ‘‘ Completely 
abandoning his office, and everything connected 
with it. He who wishes to preach the gospel, like 
the disciples of Christ, must have no eartily en- 
tanglement. If he have, his whole labor will be 
marred byit. The concerns of his own soul, and 
those of the multitudes to whom he preaches, are 
sufficient to engross all his attention, and to em- 
ploy all his powers.”’—Adam Clarke. 


TOPICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Christ’s call comes toall. That call always has 
the same essential, general, features, Hence, here 
also are lessons for us: 





1. ““As the lodestone attracts the iron, and the 
south wind softens the frozen ground, 80 does 
Christ’s calling draw sinners out from the world 
and melt the hardest heart. 

2. We ought never to despair entirely of any one’s 
salvation. He who called Levi still lives and 
works. The age of miracles is not past. Christ 
often chooses those who seem most unlikely to do 
His will, and furthest off from His kingdom.”’— 
Ryle. 

“The calling of Matthew the striking image of 
the vocation to a Christian life: 

1. The grace glorified in Matthew. 

. The career appointed for Matthew. 

. The sacrifices required of Matthew. : 

. The compensation provided for Matthew. 

. The blessing arising from Matthew. 

. The throne of honor ascended by Matthew. 
(Matt. 19: 28.)'—Lange. 

1. “The soverefgnty of Christ in selecting and 
calling Matthew. 

2. Cheerful obedience to the call of Christ is com- 
mended to us is the conduct of Matthew. ..... ee 
Suppose that Matthew had begun to make excuses, 
or had said, ‘Go Thy way for this time!’ Suppose 
that upon the continued urgency of Chirst, Mat- 
thew had begun to weep, and say, ‘ How little do I 
feel the importance of this call! I need first to 
have a new heart. I have never repented suffi- 
ciently of my sins to be a follower of Christ. I 
have no faith. Iam too much engrossed in busi- 
ness. The world has possession of my heart. I 
will release myself soon from those cares!’ Suppose 
then Christ had gone from him, leaving him to his 
business and gain. Sick at heart, every witnessing 
angel would have turned away,saying, ‘Thou fool!’ 
Should we not have felt compelled to say the same? 
And is there not within us something like Nathan 
the Seer, saying, ‘Thou art the man!’ 

8. The rewards of prompt submission and obedi- 
ence to Christ: 

He was the companion of. the Saviour during all 

his public ministry. 

So it will be with him forever, 

The Holy Spirit selected him to be one of His 

penmen. 

.....+ Happy man! You might have spent 
your life counting money, and giving receipts, and 
laying up property to be the fuel for the last fires ; 
but you gave yourself to Christ with all your heart 
and became the historian of the world’s redemp- 
tion! . 

4. The history of Matthew teaches us that we 
may make our own choice, to follow or to refuse 
Christ. It has always been so. It will be so with 
you.”’—Nehemiah Adams, D.D. 

We have here two examples: 

I. Christ is our Example. 

1. He preached everywhere; in the synagogues; 
in private houses; by the sea-side. 

2. He taught them, ‘‘an example to His minis- 
ters [and people?] of what their duty should be,’’— 
Pool. All preaching should be teaching. 

8. He made personal appeals to individuals to fol- 
low Him. 
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II. Matthew is our Example. 

1. Diligent in business. 

2. Open to conviction. 

3. Prompt in decision. 

4, Energetic in action, 

5. Devoted in life. 

The main thought to be urged home in this Les- 
son is, however, the necessity of following Christ, 
and this in two particulars: 

1. Decide now, begin now, to follow Him. 

2. Follow Him unswervingly henceforth. 

1, ‘‘ Matthew was called.—So are we.—To leave— 
Whatever keeps from Christ. Sin, of course. Any 
good thing that we care for more than for Christ. 
(See Matt. 10: 37; 19: 22; Luke 14: 18-20; 2d Tim. 8: 4.) 
To follow Christ, i. e., to love, trust, obey, imitate 
Him. 

2. He obeyed.—Are we hesitating? Think who 
calls—what He has done for us, 2d Cor, 5: 14, 15; 
think of the end. Moses did. Heb. 11: 26. Paul 
did. Phil. 3: 7,14,&c. Jesus Himself did. Heb. 
12:2. See whatitis. John 12: 26.” 


He was 





NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


I was walking the street one stormy evening 
with a lady, who said, suddenly, ‘Two years ago 
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you asked me to follow Christ, Do you remember 
it?” 
“Perfectly. Are you doing it?” 


“T want to do it.” 

“ Why 9” 

“Because He only can save me.”’ 

“What hinders you?”’ 

“TI don’t know what; I suppose I don’t feel 
enough.” 

“There’s nothing said in the Bible about feeling. 
Faith saves, not feeling. If you want to follow 
Christ, you may. He calls you, and to them that 
have no might He increases strength. Is there any 
sin you cherish?” 

“TI think not.” 

**Do you feel fear of the world?” 

**No, I think not.” 

* And you want to follow Christ henceforth ever- 
more ?”’ 

“* Indeed, I do,”’ 

*“When do you want to begin ?” 

““Why ! as soon as I can.” 

“Then begin now.” 

oe But—” 

“No! There are no ‘buts.’ If you really want 
to begin to follow Christ—HERE and Now—you 
may. Doyou?”’ 

She hesitated but a moment, and then answered, 

**Indeed, I do.”’ 

“Let us pray!’ was the response; and there, 
standing under a large umbrella, in the silent 
street of that country village, while the rain fell 
upon the mown grass round about, we prayed, and 
her consecration of herself to the Lord then and 
there has been followed by ten years of loving, 
faithful service. 

“One of the most interesting paintings in the 
Museum, at Antwerp, is an illustration of this pas- 
Sage. You see a man sitting at a desk, whose 
small apartments are filled with files of papers. 
Several men are doing business with him, and 
Matthew has in his hand a file of papers, search- 
ing for one of them, when Christ suddenly stands 
at his side,and saystohim, ‘ Follow Me! Mat- 
thew, with his papers in one hand, and the other 
hand on the upper end, turning down the tops, 
looks round with surprise at the abrupt summons, 
The men who are doing business with him express 
in their faces a mingled surprise at the call, anda 
feeling of interruption in their interview with 
Matthew, and the spectator is left to imagine the 
feelings awakened in Matthew’s mind by the om- 
nipotent word of Christ.’’-—Adams. 

“A blacksmith came towards the place where I 
sat. I do not remember to have ever seen this 
man before, except a few nights after a meeting, 
where I had been speaking on the subject of the 
patch put on the old garment. On opening the 
conversation in the car with the blacksmith, I 
found that he had great difficulty as to what it is to 
trust Jesus. Before the man got out (sixteen miles 
from our starting-place), he made a good confes- 
sion of Christ as his Saviour. His engagement 
took him to board at a tavern,and to workina 
gang of men who, with the master of the party, 
spent the intervals of labor for a week in drinking 
and gaming—the very vices to which the black- 
smith had been till then accustomed. The Lord 
kept him from it all, and he returned to his home 
untainted by the sins around him, He now ap- 
pears to be living a consistent life.”’—R. P. Smith. 





THE INFANT-CLASS. 
“Jesus paid it all.”’ 

—Songs of Gladness, page 39. 
Repeat Psalm 14: 1-5.—‘* There is none that doeth 
good, no, not one.’”’ Even the very best people in 
the world are continually doing something wrong, 
committing some sin against God. If wethink we 
can earn heaven by our good works, we are mis- 
taken, It is by Christ’s work, and by His merit 
alone that we have salvation—by His bearing our 
Sins for us (Ist Pet. 2: 24), and taking the punish- 
mentin our stead. We must take His righteous- 
ness for our righteousness, “for our righteous- 

nesses are as filthy rags.’’—Isaiah 64: 6, 

* Jesus, Thy blood and righteousness, 
My beauty are, my glorious dress.” 

Prayer.—O Thou blessed Lamb of God—we come 
unto Thee by faith—laying our hands on Thy dear 
head—confessing over Thee ajl our sins—that Thou 
mayest bear themaway. Wesin continually against 


Sing: 
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Thee—but we know that Thou art ready to forgive 
our sins—if we truly repent of them—for Thou 
camest—not to call the righteous—but sinners to 
repentance. We pray Thee now—to blot them all 
out—from the book of Thy remembrance—that 
Thou mayest see them—no more forever, Amen, 

How many Sabbaths ago did I tell you about 
Jesus calling four fishermen to follow Him, and be 
His disciples? Let us count them on our fingers, 
Last Sabbath it was the Paralytic cured; the Sab- 
bath before, the Leper healed, &c. Yes, five Sab- 
baths. Do you remember their names? Peter and 
Andrew, James and John,—four of them. Were 
they rich men, or poor men? They were poor men 
and left all they had and followed Jesus, It was 
not much—their fishing-boats and tackle, yet it 
was theirall, Were they good men? It does not 
say that they were bad, but they felt themselves to 
be sinners, and in need of a Saviour. 

Repeat Luke 5: 27,28. Here was another that 
Jesus wanted to be His disciple—a rich man, as we 
soon shall see. He was called Levi now, but after- 
ward Jesus changed his name to Jfatthew, which 
means God's gift. Is it the same Matthew who 
wrote the grspel? Yes,itisthesame. Although 
he was a rich man, and Jesus seemingly a poor 
carpenter, yet he at once believed Jesus to be the 
Son of God, and felt what an honor it was to be 
one of His disciples. Is it an honor to be a follower 
of Christ? Would you like to be a Christian? 
What did he dotoshow Jesus that he loved and 
honored Him? Repeat Luke 5: 29, 


Sing: “What shall I do with Jesus.” 
—Page 100, Songs of Gladness. 
Suggestions to Teachers.—The reviewing of Lessons 
is always profitable, but especially for very young 
children it is well -to go back and recall the sub- 
jects of the past Lessons, toimpress them more 
indelibly on their minds. The leading thought of 
this Lesson is, that all mankind are lost, and in 
need of aSaviour. “For as in Adam all die, even 
so in Christ shall all be made alive” (lst Cor. 15: 22) 
—*I came not to call the righteous (the self-sufficient) 
but sinners (the self-abandoned) to repentance.’’— 
Matthew, the type of a worldly man, “heaping up 
treasure unto himself, and not rich toward God.” 
But when Christ called, he left all and followed 
Him. Discipleship is not confined to the poor and 
illiterate. Christ would have.the honor of sitting 
at meat with many thatarerich. As Philip findeth 
Nathanael and constrains him to come also, so 
when Jesus became a guest at Levi’s house, many 
publicams and sinners believedon Him. (Mark 2: 
15.) Many little children can bring their neighbors 
to the Sabbath-school and to the house of God,— 
the rich can bring the rich—the poor can bring the 
poor; all can sit side by side at the gospel feast. 
What matters it, if the self-righteous pharisee and 
thecontending lawyer stand without, neither enter- 
ing themselves nor willing for others to enter. 
(Luke 11: 52.) “‘Theself-righteous Pharisees did 
not want a Saviour, therefore Jesus left them to 
their destruction.” 
Suggestive Texts.—lst Timothy 1:15. Romans 5: 8 
Luke 19:10. Matthew 18: 11. 
Sing: “Do you know any little barefoot boy?” 
—Page 10, Golden Censer. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE SCHOLARS. 
These questions are the same as those in the 
si ote Be Paper,” which we furnish in quantities 
for the scholars’ use. It has been thought best to 
give them here, also, as a help to teachers in their 
preparation and teaching of the Lesson. ]} 
FOR YOUNGER CLASSES. 

NOTE FOR THE PUPIL.—Never forget that 
these Lessons are all about Jesus. We want you 
to know all about His life. It is halfa year now 
that we have been studying it together, The first 
three months we learned about the preparation for 
His public life. Three months ago we began with 
His first miracle. Try to learn the order of the 
events in His life, as well as to remember all you 
can aboutthem. This is the best kind of a review. 
This Lesson is made short, that there may bea 
little time for such review. The best way to learn 
it is to commit to memory this list of 

LESSONS FOR THE SECOND QUARTER. 
THE FIRST YEAR OF OUR LORD'S PUBLIC MINISTRY. 

14.—The first Miracle of Jesus. 

15.—Jesus assumes His authority. 








16.— He instructs Nicodemus. 
17.—He inoreases ; John decreases. 
18.—Preaches to the Samaritans. 
19.—Heals the Nobleman’s Son. 
20.—Is rejected at Nazareth. 
21.—The Call of the Fishermen. 
22.—The Work of One Sabbath. 
23.—The First Galilean Tour, 
24.—The Leper Cleansed. 
25.—The Paralytic Cured. 
26.—Matthew Called. 
It is a good thing to end the quarter with /follow- 
tng Jesus. 

1.—Repeat the subjects of the Lessons for the past 
quarter. 

2.—W hat can you tell about the first of these? the 
second? the third? the fourth? the fifth? 
the sixth? the seventh? the eighth? the 
ninth? the tenth? the eleventh? the twelfth? 

3.—W hat was the subject of the last Lesson? 

4.—Where did Jesus go from thence # 

5.—Who came to Him? 

6.—W hat did He do? 

7.—Whom did He see? 

8.—What was his business? 

9.—What did Jesus say ? 

10.—What did Matthew do? 

1l.—What did he leave? How soon? 
12,—How does Jesus call you to follow Him? 
13.—Will you do it? 

14.— When? 


FOR INTERMEDIATE and OLDER CLASSES. 
1.—Réad the above “Note for the Pupil.” 
2.—Repeat the subjects of the Lessons for this 

quarter. 
8.—Give the subject and the motto of one Lesson, 
in regulay order, through the list. 
4.—Answer respecting each Lesson, in order, the 
following queries: 1. Where? 2. When? 
8. What about Jesus? 4. What for me? 
5.—Tell all you can about this Lesson, in the or- 
der of the following arrangement of topics: 

I.—JESUS CALLS US AS HE CALLED MATTHEW: 
1.—Again, after calling others (Lesson 21). 
2.—A/fter teaching, that men may understand the 

nature of the call. 
3.—In business hours (all hours are His). 
4.—From business (when business hinders work 
for Him), 
5.—To follow Him. 
(a) To learn of Him. 
(bo) To imitate Him. 

II.—WE MUST FOLLOW Him AS MATTHEW DID: 

1.—Immediately (immediate decision, the impor- 
tant thing). 

2.—Unreservedly (leaving all that would hinder 
work for Him). 

3.—Perseveringly, that we may reap the benefits 
thereof. (Luke 18: 29, 30; Heb. 3: 14.) 

MOTTOES OF LESSONS 
FOR THE SECOND QUARTER, NOW COMPLETED, 

Lesson. 

14,—This beginning of miracles did Jesus in 
Cana of Galilee, and manifested forih 
His glory; and His disciples believed on 


Him. 

15.—The zeal of thine house hath eaten me up. 

16.—God so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life. 

17.—He must increase, but I must decrease. 

18.—Whosoever drinketh of this water shalt 
thirst again; but whosoever drinketh of 
the water that I shall give him, shall 
never thirst ; but the water that I shalt 
give him shall bein hima well of water 
springing up into everlasting life. 

19.—A prophet hath nohonorin his own country. 

20.—Now is the accepted time, 

21.—Follow Me, and Iwill make you fishers of 
men. 

22.—Himself took our infirmities and bore our 
sicknesses. 

23.—Let us gointo the next towns, that I may 
preach there also: for therefore came I 
forth. 

24.—I will, Be thou clean! 

25.—Son, be of good cheer; thy sins be forgiven 
thee. 

26.—He saith unto him, Follow Me. 
arose and followed Him. 


And he 
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THE LESSON to be taught July 3d, may 
be found in John 5: 1-47. Subject: Bethesda. 
a em ee 

WE have received $1.50 for Chloe Lank- 
ton, from M. M. B., Medfield, Mass.; $1 
from P. A., Philadelphia. 

~~ __—_ 

THE interest manifested in the State 
Conventions this year is a good augury for 
the cause. Particularly hopeful is the sign 
in South Carolina. None who have follow- 
ed the full report of the Charleston gather- 
ing will fail to discover a degree of earnest- 
ness and zeal, and a spirit of progress in 
the Sunday-school favorably comparing 
with that in most of the States that have 
been longer at work. A well planned sys- 
tem of County and District organization 
was determined on, South Carolina .evi- 
dently meaning to be thorough and ener- 
geticin her development of the Sunday- 
school idea. 
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THE earnest words of Ralph Wells, as 
printed on our first pages, need no com- 
mendation from us. The press upon our 
space prevented bringing them out last 
week. But there is too much inherent 
freshness in them, to make them ever late 
or untimely. Neither need we do more 
than call attention to the thoughtful and 
finished speech of the Rev. Mr. Cheney, in 
advocacy of the American Sunday-School 
Union’s claims, and the ardent words of 
the veteran Chidlaw. These stirring ad- 
dresses, together with live convention mat- 
ter, fill much of our columns this week, ex- 
cluding other good things; but who will 
say that the exchange is nota fair one? 
Reports of the Massachusetts, Wisconsin, 
Indianaand OhioStateConventions we have 
alsoin hand. They will beserved up as rapid- 
ly as itis pogsible to find the room. The 
Pennsylvania and New York State Con- 
ventions we shall hope to attend in person, 
and spread their proceedings, in sufficient 
detail upon our pages. 

oo C— 


The American Sunday-School Union. 


* our article two weeks since, we urged 

upon the attention of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, then in session, the im- 
portance of taking the Sunday-school un- 
der the supervision and direction of the 
church. Weare happy to see, in the pre- 
ceedings of that body, that the propriety of 
establishing a Sunday-school Department 
or Bureau is distinctly recognized, and we 
hope to see the day when this depart- 
ment of religious activity shall hold as 
fixed and prominent a position in the do- 
ings of that important body as the cause of 
Home or Foreign Missions. We hope to 
see a like position taken by every organized 
body of American Christians. 





Such a state of things, however, by no 
means implies antagonism to the work of 
the American Sunday-School Union, or 
any cessation of its functions, or any dis- 
continuance of those general State and 
County Associations in which the Sunday- 
school workers of different denominations 
have hitherto united. The necessity of 
union meetings and union efforts in 
this great cause, and of this great union 
Society, was never greater than at the pre- 
sent moment, and the more thoroughly 
each denomination organizes and perfects 
its own Sunday-school machinery, the 
more life and intelligence and liberality 
will it have to bestow upon those parts of 
the enterprise which require joint action. 
The publication feature of the Society’s 
operations has ceased to be the imperative 
necessity that it once was, though even here 
it still has, and always will have, an im- 
portant field for useiulness. But its mis- 
sionary character and functions become 
every day of increasing importance. It 
has the machinery, the organization, and 
the principles of action, which make ita 
most economical and efficient agency for 
doing pioneer work, and for laying the 
foundations of Christian institutions in ad- 
vance of regular church organizations. 

There is no proper antagonism between 
the American Sunday-School Union and 
any church organization for perfecting its 
own system of schools. The Union ought 
to be, and it is, the friend and helper of 
every evangelical church, and it ought to 
have, in its turn, the helpand countenance 
of Christians of every church. We feel 
free to speak on this subject, because our 
paper is entirely unconnected with the So- 
ciety, as much so as is the Jn lependent, or 
the Presbyterian, and we should be ex- 
tremely loth to have our advocacy of an 
ecclesiastical regime for the Sunday-school 
interpreted'to mean any opposition to union 
efforts, andjleast of all, to mean opposition 
to co-operation in the noble work of the 
American Sunday-School Union. 

Some of the speakers in the General As- 
sembly took precisely the same ground. 
Said Governor PoLLock: ‘‘ I am interested 
in the organization of a special Bureau for 
Sabbath-schools, in the connection and by 
the authority of the General Assembly. At 
the same time, [sympathize strongly and 
warmly with the American Sunday-School 
Union. I believe the entire family of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
can move forward under the banner of the 
cross, in such an organization, to the ac- 
complishment of a higher and greater work 
than as a denominational body.’’ Said Dr. 
McCosH: ‘I approve of the American 
Sunday-School Union, as was shown by 
my appearance on the platform the other 
night, and there was not one but gratefully 
thanked that Society for what it has done; 
but, on the other hand, I believe that every 
denomination, while supporting the Sun- 
day-School Union, should also keep up‘an 
organization of its own. There is no in- 
consistency between countenancing this 
most noble institution and also maintain- 
ing a Sunday-school organization connected 





with the Presbyterian Church.’”’ These re- 
marks were in support of the following re- 
solation, recommended by one of the 
Standing Committees: ‘‘That the Board 
[of Publication], at as early a date as possi- 
ble, consider the propriety of establishing 
a DEPARTMENT OF SABBATH-SCHOOLS, 
whose office it shall be to promote the num- 
ber and efficiency of Sabbath-schools 
throughout the congregations of the Pres- 
byterian Church.”’ 











(Continued from page 387.) 


were only the swelling undulations of the 
harvest—the sea was one of corn. It wasa 
sight such as no other land on earth could 
furnish. As the long leaves flashed like 
broadswords in the summer sun, and the 
silken tassels floated on the wind—that 
boundless prairie where the breeze might 
sweep for miles and meet with nought but 
the rich grain, whose lake-like surface it 
rippled, seemed a type of this magnificent 
country, the grandest and the freest that 
God ever gave toman. But when the au- 
tumn came, and hung above that broad and 
fertile plain the veil of its mellowing haze, 
when the leaves grew brown and dry, and 
through the crackling husk the yellow corn 
shone out like gold, then the Western 
farmer did not require of those who helped 
him in the harvest, that they should be 
able to pronounce ‘‘Sibboleth”’ or ‘‘Shib- 
boleth.’? He wanted all the help he could 
get. The very vastness of the crop to be 
secured made him catholic and broad and 
tolerant enough to bear with differences of 
character, and diversities of race, and idio- 
syncracies in the method of gathering the 
harvest, if only they labored faithfully for 
that great result. 

That Illinois cornfield was a type of fields 
white to the harvest, waiting for laborers 
to gather the precious souls into God’s spi- 
ritual garner. Oh! how boundless is that 
prospect! How does it stretch far away 
to eternity’s dim horizon! These countless 
multitudes who perish for the gospel—shall 
we leave them to die unblest by its light, 
because all the harvesters follow not with us! 

On one of our country’s battle fields, a 
soldier lay dying. Bending over him, one 
asked—‘‘ Are youa Christian ?”’ The heart- 
felt affirmative told the story of inward 
faith and peace. ‘‘And of what persua- 
sion!’ pursued his inquirer. ‘' Ah!’’ said 
the dying man, his whole face lighted with 
the radiance of Christ’s presence, ‘‘IT am 
persuaded that neither life nor death, nor 
ancels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come shall be 
able to separate me from the love of God 
which is in Christ Jesus my Lord.’’ To 
that persuasion belongs this Sunday-School 
Union. And that fact commends it to the 
hearts and consciences of the Christians of 
the West. 


IL. The West has a consciousness of debt to this 
Society for the helps it has afforded our Sunday- 
School Teachers, 


Foreigners tell us that our American life 
and education are like a hot-bed to force 
into precocious and unhealthy growth the 
plants which spring from seeds of thought. 
The charge is one which it would be 
searcely truthful to deny. Beyond all 
doubt there is an immature development 
of brain—a rapid ripeniny from childhood 
into youth—from youth into manhood— 
which characterizes our whole people—but 
none more than those who have sought a 
home upon the prairies of the West. But 
to alter that national trait is a hopeless 
task. You cannot, with any wave of a 


magician’s wand change the face of the 
deep, or the inborn, hereditary peculiarie 
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ties of apeople. And what we cannot re- 
move we must prepare for. We must adapt 
our religious work to the minds on which 
we would exert an influence. Now what 
do we find in regard to religious instruc- 
tion? Just this—that the children in our 
Sunday-schools think upon what they are 
taught. And they despise a teacher who 
does not think also. I confess that some- 
times when in my own Sunday-school, I 
have filled the vacant chair of an absent 
teacher, I have been profoundly astonished 
at the questions propounded by boys and 
girls—questions that touched the vital prin- 
ciples of all religion, and sought to fathom 
the most intricate questions of Theology. 
I once saw a bird, which, by unwearied 
patience had been taught to sing with sur- 
prising accuracy the air of a well-known 
song. Each day for many months, its 
owner had played that tune where the 
bird must hear the sound. The constant 
repetition had rendered it so familiar, that 
the little songster’s usually varied note had 
been lost in the new melody it had thus 
acquired. That kind of Sunday-school in- 
struction might once have satisfied the 
wants of children. But it does not meet 
the requirements of to-day. We do not 
teach parrots or canaries. Those who teach 
in our Sunday-schools must be able to ex- 
are the meaning of those passages of the 

ible which their pupils commit to 
memory. But how are men on the distant 
plains of our Western States, remote from 
the centres of civilization, widely sepa- 
rated from great libraries, without even the 
help to be afforded by an educated minister 
of the gospel—how are such men and wo- 
men, to find the helps for such faithful 
study as the work of the Sunday-school 
teacher imperatively demands? It is just 
that puzzling question which this society 
has met and answered. Its aids for suc- 
cessful study of the Word of God—its helps 
to understand the Bible—the books that in 
cheap form and small compass, open up to 
the earnest seeker the mines of truth which 
the Word of God contains—these are its 


passports to the heart of every Western’ 


Christian. To these books, perhaps more 
than to any other cause may be ascribed 
the fact that our Sunday-school instruction 
— — the dignity of a scientific sys- 
em 


How much power we have lost by the 
feebleness of our efforts for the young in 
past years, how much we have fallen short 
of the good that might have been wrought, 
who can tell! 


In Scotland many years ago, a young 
and conceited candidate for ministerial 
success, exchanged with the pastor of a 
parish bordering on his own. I ought to 
premise that in the Scottish dialect the 
word ‘‘toom”’ is synonymous with empty. 
The sermons of that day were such as had 
never been heard before within the walls 
of the old kirk. Fullofeverything but the 
gospel, they preached the preacher rather 
than Christ. That evening the young 
minister proposed to the young ladies of 
the household where he was hospitably en- 
tertained that they should take advantage 
of the coolness of the summer evening for 
a quiet walk. Approaching the humble 
cottage of a peasant, the sounds of a voice 
were heard. It struck the young man as 
a novel experience to him to creep up to 
the open window and listen to the simple 
conversation of these rustics. But when 
through the lattice peeping into the lamp- 
lighted cottage, he saw the aged shepherd, 
bent in prayer with his household gather- 
ed around him, it solemnized even his 
flippant soul. Upto the throne of grace 
sped the old man’s petition—‘‘Oh! Lord, 
have mercy on this puir parish of Aber- 
corn—for thou kennest, oh! Lord, that 
we have been fed out of a foom spoon this 
day.”” How many a Sunday-school child 





as he kneels at night when the Sabbath is 
ended, could ask God to have mercy upon 
him, for he has been fed out of an empty 
spoon. 

But such teachers should not be tolerated. 
From our Sunday-schools they are disap- 
pearing like frost before the sun. For in 
the light of such helps as our American 
Sunday-School Union affords—they must 
see that they stand absolutely without ex- 
cuse. 


II, The Western Christians feel that this Society 
is doing the work which Christ himself placed 
on a level with his own miracles. 


I have sometimes felt, and no man ac- 
tively engaged in bringing men to Christ, 
can help the feeling of wonder, as to why 
God took from us the power of miraculous 
works. As he looks back upon the birth 
of the early church, and remembers how it 
rose in those few centuries upon the ruins 
of Roman and Grecian idolatry, heis ready 
to cry out to God, ‘‘ Give back to Thy peo- 
ple the power of miraculous works!”’ Yet 
I do not complain that God should take 
from his church that power it had in the 
early centuries of working miracles. 

Do you remember when John the Bap- 
tist sent two of his disciples to Jesus to ask 
whether he was the Christ, or should they 
look for another? Christ pointed to his 
miracles and told them to go back and tell 
what they saw—'‘ The blind receive their 
sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are 
raised up,’’? but in the same breath that 
gave these miracles as the evidence of his 
divine mission, he said, ‘‘and the poor 
have the gospel preached unto them.’’ And 
this work is the work of the Sunday-School 
Union. 

Oh, if you could go, as I have done, far 
out upon those western prairies, and see 
those little villages springing up where 
there is every thing but Christ, everything 
but a church, and also feel that this society, 
undenominational and unsectarian in its 
character, carries the simple message of the 
cross of Christ, you would feel that it is 
doing that very work Jesus himself de- 
scribed. 

A few years ago, when, in the spring of 
the year, the ice that had covered the river 
Volga broke up, and when the great masses 
of the ice were floating downward towards 
the Caspian sea, the dwellers on the banks 
of that river were startled to see floating 
past them swiftly in the current a whole 
family, gathered upon the fragments ‘of 
that crystal bridge; and seven days and 
nights they had been floating thus. There 
was no hope of reaching and rescuing 
them; no boat could live in that roaring 
torrent. But worse than this, they were 
starving; they had no food. And so those 
poor peasants rushed to their homes, and 
down again to the banks; and they had 
their hands full of bread, and they threw 
out the loaves to those lost ones, that they 
might receive them and feedonthem. And 
this is the work of this society—the fling- 
ing out of the bread of life to those who 
cannot come to get it; the carrying of the 
truth of Jesus to those who need it to-day. 

There stands on that side-station a freight 
train, waiting for the coming passenger 
train to dash past it at the rate of forty 
miles an hour. Do you see that switch- 
man, who places the switch so that the 
lightning train must be dashed against the 
other! Is he mad? No; it is a fearful 
blunder! And when that brave engineer 
might have leaped from fis station in per- 
fect safety, he rode to his death as unfal- 
teringly as a leader in battle; having a 
host behind him to be saved, he gave his 
life for those others. And if any of you 
passengers on that train, saw him where 
they laid him bleeding on theturf, and put 
your hands on his heart and felt it was 





pulseless, it had ceased to beat for you; if 
in your future life you could somewhere 
meet a child of that heroic engineer, you 
would fold him to your heart, take him to 
your home, shelter him, and feed him, and 
cherish him, as a father his own child. 
And yet Jesus rode that engine condemna- 
tion down to condemnation’s hell, and for 
you! Oh, will you not love his children, 
and send to them this gospel of the chil- 
dren, this gospel of the poor! (Applause.) 


VICE PRESIDENT CoLFAX:—Ladies and gentle- * 
men, whatever reproaches may be cast upon our 
land in foreign nations for our sins of omission 
and commission, there is one sin for which we 
have no compunctions of conscience; and that is 
in drawing from the land of the old world 
the gifted and true, to transplant them in our 
own soil. Therefore, with apologies to Belfast, 
Ireland, I have the pleasure now of presenting to 
you the Rev. Dr. McCosh, of Princeton College. 
(Applause. ) 


Address of the Rev. Dr. McCosh. 


My friends, Mr. Stuart, in opening the 
meeting, took credit to those who had got it 
up, that all the speakers who were promised 
in the advertisement would appear. But now 
that such a meeting has come together—one of 
the most imposing meetings that ever I saw— 
in one of the grandest halls I think I was ever 
in,—those of us who were advertised to appear 
owe something to this meeting. I could not 
but appear at this anniversary, because I got 
acommand of Mr. Stuart; and somehow—I 
don’t know where his power is, whether love 
or not—he has the power of making every- 
body, from the President and the Vice Presi- 
dent down, do what he pleases. He had the 
power of bringing me here this evening; but 
now I am not under his control, but under the 
power of the audience. I know it is not fair 
to weary such an audience, at such a time, 
when I can be called any evening by telegraph 
to address you. I believe I owed it to this 
cause—to the Sunday-School Union, as one of 
the noblest Societies in this country—I owed 
it to this Union and the cause, to appear, as I 
have, in its behalf, and now to disappear, in 
behalfof other speakers. (Continued applause.) 


VICE PRESIDENT Co! FAX:—I know that applause 
means to compel Dr. McCosh to come and speak 
again; but there are no encores allowed in these 
exercises. He has appeared once, and cannot be 
recalled, 

When a soldier serves in the army for three 
years and re-enlists, he acquires the proud title of 
“‘a veteran,” and he bequeathes it to his children 
as one of the noblest heritages that sire could be- 
queath toson. We have one of these men, a ten- 
fold veteran in this noble cause, who has served it 
faithfully in season and out of season, for over @ 
third of a century, thirty-five years, and is willing 
to serve it for all the years God allows him to re- 
main on the earth. I have the pleasure of introdu- 
cing to you that ten-fold veteran, Rev. B. W. Chid- 
law. (Applause.) 


Address of the Rev. B. W. Chidlaw. 


Thirty-five years ago, when a young man, 
entering the ministry of the gospel, in a little 
country parish in western Ohio, when our 
mail reached us once in two weeks, I received 
this piece of paper, my first commission from 
the American Sunday-School Union. It 
bears the name of Alexander Henry, as 
President; it bears honored and treasured 
names that are not with us to-night; but I find 
the names of Ambrose White, J. H. Dulles, 
John Atwood, and Abraham Martin still 
among us. I feel honored to-night in appear- 
ing as a missionary of the American Sunday- 
School Union. sent out these thirty-five years 
ago by these brethren and fathers, in our com- 
mon and blessed salvation. ; 

The first tour I took in accordance with the 
instructions of my commission, was in the 
Northwest. The Shawnee Indians had just 
moved westward from their hunting grounds, 
and the pale faces were coming in on their 
reservation like a flood-tide. This American 
Sunday-School Union ordered its young mis- 
sionaries to find their way into these new set- 
tlements on the head waters of the Miami 
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river. Ifound on the Pike run a new settle- 
ment of yesterday; new cabins were strung 
along the rivulet, not within sight of each 
other; butI found the people all out, and made 
myself known as aminister of the gospel and 
a member of this society. I was gladly wel- 
comed, and never asked whether I was a 
Methodist, Presbyterian or Baptist. They re- 
ceived me kindly as a missionary of the Lord. 
There I reared my first log-cabin missionary 
Sunday-school. 

-I left Pike run and went where Allen now 
stands, in Pike county, then the beginning of 
a town; there I found a judge holding the 
first court in a log court-house of that county. 
Next morning I started on horseback towards 
Temple, in another county. My way lay 
through a dark forest. A party of surveyors 
had just before passed along and blazed their 
marks upon the trees; and I rode along the 
path scarcely knowing whether I was ap- 
proaching an inhabited tract, or whether I 
would have to pass the night at the root of the 
trees, I soon heard the bark of a dog, 
and passing on found a cabin in the midst of 
the forest, with logs lying around unburned. 
I made my way to the cabin, pushed open the 
door, and a woman’s voice welcomed me. 
asked the good woman if her husband was in. 
“No, he was out,’’ she said. ‘*Can I stay 
hereallnight?” ‘*I guess we'll do the best we 
‘can ; we can’t do much.’”’ She told me where 
I could find corn for my horse; I then fed my 
horse, and returned to the cabin. There I 
foundthe most delicious corn cake I ever saw, 
and delicious honey. I asked a blessing, and 
then the lady asked me—‘‘ Are you a Metho- 
dist preacher?’”’ ‘‘ No, not quite ; I am a trav- 
elling missionary.” ‘' Will you preach, and 
try to get up a Sunday-school?” ‘“ That is 
what I came here for.’? So she at once took 
down a big tin horn and stood outside the 
eabin door, and blew blast after blast. Her 
husband soon came up, saying—‘t What is the 
trouble?” ‘‘Here is a missionary! Come 
in and make some benches.” I found hima 
Christian man. Very soon a neighbor came 
along, to whom he said, ‘‘Go down to the 
creek and tell all the folks to come up.”’ Soon 
the benches were made and filled. Seventeen 

eople were gathered there, and if ever a min- 
ister had great pleasure in preaching, that poor 
young missionary of the American Sunday- 

School Society had in preaching the old story 
of a crucified Saviour, who died to save all 
from their sins. 

Now on Pike run is a church three hundred 
strong, and asonof one of those present is a 
missionary of the General Assembly nowin 
the city of Philadelphia, and I have no doubt 
in the meeting to-night. Last week we hada 
Sabbath-School Convention tlicre, and the 
peaple came up in their strength, and no 

ouse would hold us, and more thin forty 
Sunday-schools were represented «i Allen 
county. ‘The Lord has done great things for 
us, whereof we are glad.”’ 

My friends, the work now is notof that kind. 
We have thousands of chur: ies and Sabbath- 
schools; they are doing a: reat and glorious 
work. Yearafter year the ..merican Sunday- 
School Union, working on the broad basis of 
co-operative Christianity, is planting Sunday- 
schools in every location where denomina- 
tional strength is undeveloped to do the work. 
When I can unite together the Baptists, Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians and Lu- 
therans of a community, and get them to 
make a school house out of abarn or a mill, 
with the Bible for a text book, and the excel- 
lent literature now published, my heart is re- 
on at the good work accomplished. This, 

rethren, is the work of the American Sun- 
day-School Union. It takes the Sabbath- 
school where it is needed. It has sent out 
over sixty-four of us. **But what is that 
among so many?’ We need the American 

Sunday-School Union to extend our Sunday- 
schools. 


The other day at one of our depots, I found 
a poor little boy inirons. Shame! a child in 
irons! There is something surely better for 
our vicious, neglected, homeless and friend- 
less boys, than to put them in shackles of iron, 
Said I to the sheriff who had him in charge, 
“My friend, where are you taking him to?” 
*To the Reformatory school.” ‘ My friend, 
take off those shackles,”’ ‘‘ No, he'll runoff if 
Ido.” ‘I will be responsible for him,’’ Ths 
sheriff said, ‘If you will watch him with 








me, I will.’’? I promised, and I spoke kindly 
to the poor boy. He felt the disgrace of the 
shackles like a man, and could be approached 
like aman. I found he was one of those poor, 
ignorant, homeless, friendless boys we have 
allowed to grow up among us. Lasked him, 
“My boy, did you ever go to the Sunday- 
school?” ‘*Why nobody ever asked me to 
go,” he said. Ah, friends, we want the Ameri- 
can Sunday-School Union with all our church 
schools to combine together to ask every boy 
and every girl to come to the Sunday-school, 
and we will there tell them of Christ, and 
hope, and heaven. 

There is another thing we want. Wewant, 
when our schools are organized and mrissiona- 
ries at work, to make the school a genuine 
Bible teaching school. Brother Stuart told me 
he met a boy once in my parish, and asked 
him if he went to Sunday-school. He said he 
did. ‘* What is that book you have?” ‘* The 
Testament.” ‘* What do you read about the 
Lord Jesus Christ in the Testament?” And 
this boy answered, ‘I have not come to that 
yet.” Friends, we want our Sabbath-schools to 
have for their text-book, this precious Book, 
which has Christ for its author, salvation for 
its end, and truth without any mixture of 
error for its matter. We want every child to 
learn of Jesus, to taste of the joy of his salva- 
tion, and with him reign in life forever. (Ap- 
plause.) 


The address of the Rev. Wm. Arnot, D.D., of 
Scotland, fully recorded last week, followed after 
Mr. Chidlaw’'s speech, and on its conclusion, and 
the singing of “Sound the Battle Cry,”’ the doxo- 
logy was sung, and the vast audience was dismiss- 
ed with the benediction by the Rev. Dr. Edmonds, 
of London, England. 
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HE second day’s proceedings of this Con- 
vention were increasingly interesting and 
practical. After the usual opening services of 
prayer and praise and reading, the first topic 
of discussion was entered upon, namely— 


Conducting the Sunday-School. 


The Rev. A. T. Stokes, of Edgefield, said 
that the exercises of opening a school should 
be varied. Punctuality is necessary to suc- 
cess. Let the teacher secure the esteem and 
confidence of his pupil. The law of nature is 
love; interest begets interest; love begets 
love. Let each officer and teacher be prompt, 
his heart warmed up with zeal in the work. 
He begets an interest in the minds of his pu- 
pils and thereby secures success; forif he is 
spasmodically absent from his class, the pu- 
pils will lose their interest in him and in their 
studies. Secondly, he suggested that in read- 
ing the Scriptures the shortest selection be 
made so as not to weary the youngest. Let 
the lesson of the day be selected with great 
care; let the superintendent have in minda 
special object in choosing the part of Scripture 
to be read. The speaker then reviewed the 
different styles of reading in various schools. 
The superintendent should ask questions at 
the close of the reading in order to draw the 
children’s thoughts*to the subject. Next in 
order is singing. Undoubtedly singing is a 
powerful instrument in influencing the hearts 
of the children. We are too apt to choose a 
song for the Sunday-school rather from its 
jingling tune than from the lesson it con- 
veyed. 





Dr. W. M. Shuler said that the brother had 


omitted an important element, that of prayer, 
—and the President, Rev. Dr. Hicks, suggest- 
ed that prayer in the Sabbath-school should 
be pungent and pointed, not more than a 
minute in length. The superintendent should 
be the one to lead the school ; let him use short 
words, such that the smallest child may com- 
prehend; let him become himself as a little 
child, in the simplicity of his prayer, and the 
heart of every child will beat responsive to his 
earnest appeal to God, as he lays hold of the 
horns of the altar. Infuse new life and energy 
into the lesson, which should never be over 
thirty minutes. Address the school once a 
week. After each session, spend ten minutes 
with the teachers in prayer for the blessing of 
God on the work of the day. 


After remarks by others, the second topic 
was introduced by the Rev. T. E. Boinest, on 


The Superintendent's Qualifications. 


Next to the office of the Christian Pastor, he 
said, there is perhaps none otherin the church 
of the Redeemer fraught with such high re- 
sponsibilities, and presenting such an exten- 
sive field of usefulnesss, as the superintendent 
of the Sunday-school; and we almost shrink 
from the task of even endeavoring to present 
our beau ideal of a Christian Sunday-school 
superintendent, lest some good and worthy 
men now in this position, and doing much 
and valuable service among the Lambs of 
Christ’s flock, should be induced to sink un- 
der asense of their inabilitv, and exclaim 
“who is sufficient for these things?’”’ But let 
these remember the woman in the gospel 
who received the approbation of the Master in 
that telling and comprehensive sentence, ‘‘ she 
hath done what she could,’”’ and go on and do 
likewise. The superintendent should first of 
all be aman of piety. If it is requisite, as all 
are agreed, that the teacher should be possess- 
ed of a heart devoted to God, how much more 
the superintendent! He is not perhaps to be 


in the strictest sense a ‘‘teacher.’”’ To him no 
special class should be committed. But he is 
nevertheless a more than teacher. Not of a 


single class, but of all. From his lips come 
the general instruction. By him teachers and 
scholars are both taught: and if the object of 
Sunday-school instruction is to cultivate the 
heart, to educate the soul, to lead to Christ, 
then must he who would thus train, and lead, 
and educate, himself be acquainted with what 
he would teach, and know the way whither 
he would lead. Further, not only should the 
superintendent be a man of piety, but should 
possess a degree of information beyond those 
over whom heis to preside. There are many 
good men in the world, ornaments to the 
Christian life, living epistles, commended of 
all, yet with all of these elements of the Chris- 
tian character, they would not make efficient 
superintendents for the Sunday-school. But 
add to these, literary qualifications, and you 
are progressing in the combination of elements 
which will give you the ‘‘coming man” for 
your Sabbath-school supervision. To the 
graces of the heart, he adds the cultivation of 
the mind; with deep and fervent piety he 
combines ability to teach, and while his unas- 
suming piety commands the universal love of 
his teachers and his pupils, his knowledge 
gains for himtheir respect. 

Your superintendent should be a man of 
sound judgment and _ systematic business 
habits. If ‘‘order is Heaven’s first law.” its 
introduction into the earliest training of those 
who are to be Heaven's future inhabitants is 
not a matter of inconsiderable importance. 
To systematize, to set in order, to regulate all 
the affairs and exercises of the Sunday-school, 
is the province of the superintendent. Classes 
are to be formed, regard is to be had to the 
capacities and attainments of pupils in their 
formation; teachers are to be assigned these, 
and for the success of the Sunday-school in- 
struction, much depends upon their apportion- 
ment, Much work is to be done in a short 
time, and without system and order and regu- 
larity it cannot be accomplished. But give us 


aman who is sound of judgment, systematic 
in his arrangements, husbanding carefully 
every moment of time, possessed of the re- 
quisite qualifications of mind, and that mind 
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stored with intellectual wealth; and add to it 
a heart filled with love to Christ, and love for 
the souls of the Master’s lambs; with a cor- 
rect lifereac of all; withasmile to greet every 
little blue-eyed pupil, and word to cheer them 
in their search after truth, and you have one 
who is qualified at least in a large measure to 
fill the responsible, position of a Sabbath- 
school superintendent. 


Following the subject, the Rev. W. H. 
Adams said that a superintendent should be a 
man with a smiling face, and from looking 
around the Convention judged that this requi- 
site was here. He should be gifted with a 
genial nature, capable of drawing out the little 
ones; always uniting himself with the souls 
of his charge, and ready to use every effort to 
lead them tothe Saviour. E. Rollings, after 
twenty-five years’ experience, thought a su- 
perintendent should always study the lesson 
before going to school. J. T. Walsh added 
Punctuality as a prime requisite. 


The Teacher’s Qualifications, 


The Rev. Dr. Girardeau led on this topic, 
with the following remarks, briefly outlined: 


General qualifications, I. Experimental 
religion II, Earnest Preparation. 

I. 1. Prayer. Teachers must be much on 
their knees, depending on the aid of the Di- 
vine Spirit, making frequent intercession for 
the salvation of their pupils’ souls, not only 
in the class, but at the home of the child. 

2. Faith; without which it is impossible to 
please God. 

3. Love; if they have it not they labor in 
vain; show a feeling of tenderness to the 
young immortals, and like our blessed Master, 
who came across a great guif to save us, take 
these tender lambs in our arms, and carry 
them home rejoicing. 

4. Patience, with the persistent unbelief of 
your scholar; patience in teaching these little 
ones. As we have received mercy ourselves, 
let us see that we faint not in our endeavor to 
convert these children. We were refractory, 
but JEsus was patient with us. 

5. Hope, for the salvation of your scholars, 
hope ever for rewards for yourselves, that by 
doing your duty and God’s blessing there 
shall be no lack of crowns, 

IL. 1. Careful Preparation, profound love of 
God’s Word: make fervent prayer for the 
Holy Spirit, for unction from the Holy One, 
to teach these little ones to have faith and 
abide in Christ. 

2. Study God’s divine promises. 

3. Understand your lesson clearly before 
ou go to your class; then you will be at no 
ack for language to express your thoughts. 

4, Punctuality and regularity. 

5. Visit your scholar, if absent; he may be 
sick, and then is the time to speak. 

6. A Missionary spirit—ask every child to 
come toSunday-school. 

Several others continued the discussion to 
the instruction and profit of the teachers pres- 
ent. Teachers’ meetings and how to conduct 
them was the next topic, which was also dis- 
cussed with spirit and wisdom. 


Uniform Lessons 


was next considered, and Capt. Chichester, 
after referring to the successful trial of the 
plan of a uniform lesson in his school for a 
year, made the following points as to the ad- 
vantage of the uniform system: 


It engages the attention of nearly the whole 
congregation ; it inspires a praiseworthy spirit 
of emulation as to who shall best understand 
his lesson at the teachers’ meeting, and be able 
to bring forth some point that has not been 
thought of by others. It fills the whole soul 
of the teacher with his lesson, so that he has 
no difficulty of getting into his lesson at once, 
and interesting his class throughout the whole 
hour. It opens up the children to learn their 
lessons perfectly, knowing that the entire 
school is studying the same, and will be able 
to repeat it fluently. It accustoms the minds 
of all engaged in the school to a systematic 
mode of conducting the exercises, and serves 





as a most excellent discipline to all concerned. 
It interests the pastor in the lesson of the 
school, and enables him in his weekly lecture, 
or his Sunday sermon, totake important truths 
contained therein and enlarge upon them, 
bringing out all that is important and instruct- 
inginthem. It enables the superintendent to 
keep fully posted as to the instruction which 
is being given in the school, and saves him 
from the excessive annoyance that is often ex- 
perienced by the arbitrary selections which 
different teachers make for their lessons, and 
it also enables him to examine his entire school 
upon the points of the lesson, calling upon 
different classes or individuals for answers, 
knowing that their minds arefullofit. It has 
also the advantage of inducing a thorough 
study and a correct and intimate knowledge of 
the portion of Scripture studied, which time 
will never efface. It makes Sunday-school 
teaching a pleasant, instructive, and easy work, 
and takes away from it much of its labor and 
many of its unpleasant features. 


As the result of the consideration of this 
question, the following was passed : 
Resolved, That this Convention readily endorses 


the uniform lesson system, and recommends its 
adoption generally in the schools of the State. 


Blackboard and Object Teaching. 


This topic was opened by the President, Rev. 
Dr. Hicks, by a few suggestive remarks, and 
practically illustrated by two or three exer- 
cises, The blackboard is evidently regarded 
by the speaker as a very valuable auxiliary in 
the conduct and teaching of the Sunday-school. 
The general opinion seemed to be in favor of 
this comparatively recent appliance to the 
Sunday-school. Some seemed to be opposed 
to those means of teaching which unduly ex- 
alted methods which appeal to the senses— 
such as pictures and objects, on the ground 
that their abuse was so natural, and their ten- 
dency was to lead to a sensual worship and 
even to idolatry. 


The Question Box. 


This useful little apparatus was now opened 
again, and several interesting questions inte- 
restingly answered therefrom; among them, 
these: 

Ought unconverted persons, who are teach- 
ers in Sunday-schools, to give up their classes? 
“Tf you can obtain professors to fill their 
vlaces, yes.’’ 

How many ought aclass to consist of? By 
the President: ‘‘ Not more than ten ; say from 
six to eight.” 

A penitent asks, ‘‘ What shall I do to be 
saved?” A Scriptural answer required. Pre- 
sident: ‘‘ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and 
thou shalt be saved.”’ 

Should country schools be discontinued in 
the winter? ‘By no means.” 

What is the best mode of keeping a teacher 
from coming to his class with breath perfumed 
with liquor? President: ‘‘Make him sign 
the pledge or expel him.”’ 

How ought teachers to be obtained? ‘It is 
too broad a question for the brief time allotted.” 
Quite a spirited debate ensued on this subject. 

How long ought a session of a school to be? 
Chair: ‘One hour; fifteen minutes for open- 
ing, thirty minutes for lessons, and the rest of 
the time for singing, taking books from the 
library, &c.”’ . 

Should teachers leave their school to attend 
preaching elsewhere? ‘‘ Never.”’ 

Are Union schools desirable? Chair: *f Only 
when each denomination is not strong enough 
to support a school of its own.”’ 

Should a teacher use more than one text- 
book in his class? ‘‘ No.’’ 

The afternoon session was occupied in ask- 
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ing and answering additional questions, and 


in an interesting discussion on ‘ Infant- 
Classes.”” In the evening session further re- 


ports were heard from the counties of the con- 
dition of the cause in them, mostly encourag- 
ing, and stirring addresses were made by Capt. 
C. E. Chichester, of Charleston, Rev. J. H. 
Kinnebrew, Rev. T. R. Gaines, and W. K. 
Blake. Ninety-odd dollars were collected to- 
wards the expense necessary to print a thou- 
sand copies of the minutes of the Convention, 
and the body adjourned to the third and last 
day. [To be Concluded. ] 


ae 


Sunday-Schosl Gntelligence. 


[We welcome toa place in this department any 
items of Sunday-school news from any and every 
part of the wide field.] 








State Sunday-School Conventions.— 


State, Place. Time. 
*Massachusetts, Haverhill, June 7, 8and 9. 
Missouri, Hannibal, June 14, 15, 16. 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, June 14, 15, 16. 
*Ohio, Springfield, June 1, 2. 
*Indiana, Evansville, June 7, 8, 9. 
Illinois, Quincy, June 7, 8, 9. 
Michigan, Detroit, June 15, 16. 
*Wisconsin, Fond du Lac, May3l1,Junel, 2, 
Iowa, Cedar Rapids, June 7, 8, 9. 
New York, New York City, June 21, 22, 23. 
Kentucky, *Bowling Green, August. 


New Jersey, Elizabeth, Nov. 15, 16, 17. 





*Conventions held, and reports in hand aft this 
office.—Ep. 8S. 8. T. 





Massachusetts.—We have a glowing letter 
from our good friend and contributor, N. P. 
Kemp, giving an enthusiastic account of the 
Sunday-school Convention in the Old Bay 
State. The meeting was a decided and great 
success. More useful and practical work has 
never before been accomplished in their State 
Conventions. The Rev. George W. Bosworth, 
D. D., of Haverhill, was chosen President. The 
letter and further particulars will be duly pre- 
sented. 





The Pennsylvania Convention.—The pros- 
pect for a large and important gathering was 
never brighter in the State. Already over 500 
delegates have reported their names. Next 
week will be a stirring Sunday-school time in 
Harrisburg. The State Secretary, Lewis D. 
Vail, Esq., and the Local Committee, have had 
their hands full; but they work as those who 
see success immediately before them. 





New York State.—The Convention meets 
in New York City, June 21, 22 and 23, The 
metropolis is determined to prove that the 
great centre, notwithstanding its thousand 
counter attractions, can hold as large and suc- 
cessful a Sunday-school gathering as the vil- 
lagesand smaller cities. Asin the other States, 
deepened interest and increasing power and 
impetus are looked for as the result of the 
Convention. 





Ohio.—The State Convention began its ses- 
sions at Springfield on the morning of June 1. 
Loren Prentiss, of Cleveland, called the body 
to order. Judge Samuel F. McCoy, of Chilli- 
cothe, was made permanent President. A 
good delegation (over 1,000) is in attendance. 
Among the prominent workers present are 
Benjamin Frankland and P. M. Ozanne, of 
Cleveland; George F. Davis, H. Wolff, Erwin 
House, and D. B. Pierson, of Cincinnati; Prof. 
Tuckerman, State Secretary, A. G. Byers, and 
Capt. William Mitche'l, of Columbus; Judge 
Meek, of Hillsboro, etc. Theexpenditures for 
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the year were over $20,000, the receipts over 
$22,000, leaving nearly $2,000 in the treasury. 
A further and fuller report anon. J. E. 





Indiana.—Through our friend, Col. Jno. W. 
Foster, editor and proprietor of the Evansville 
Daily Journal, we have already received 
prompt and full reports of the Indiana State 
Convention, just closed at Evansville. The 
interest and attendance were splendidly main- 
tained, and the meeting is voted a good suc- 
cess. The opening address of President C. F. 
Coffin, is a most earnest, spiritual and practi- 
cal one, striking the right key-note for the 
whole gathering. 





Illinois.—We are in expectation of full ac- 
counts from the Convention at Quincy, which, 
with accounts from the other States, will be 
presented in such course and shape as our 
space and the unusual accumulations in hand 
will from time to time allow us. 





The Wisconsin State Convention.—The 
State Secretary, C. V. Pettibone, writes us 
that their Convention at Fond du Lac, was in 
many respects superior to any previous meet- 
ing of their State Association. A good num- 
ber of delegates was in constant attendance, 
and all seemed to be deeply interested and 
profited. The Rev. J. H. Vincent was present 
and rendered valuable aid. The sessions 
closed on the evening of June 2d, having been 
held three days, beginning Tuesday, May 31. 
We have a full report from another source, 
which we shall refer to in future issues. 





Iowa.—A telegram to the Massachusetts 
Convention, in session at Haverhill, was re- 
ceived from the Iowa Convention in session at 
Cedar Rapids, as follows: 


“CEDAR RAPIDS, IowA, June 9. 
“To the President Massachusetts Sabbath-School Con- 
vention: The Sunday-School Army of Iowa, at 
head-quarters, one thousand strong,send greeting. 
Our motto is—‘The State for Jesus.’ Read Titus 3: 
15. H. Scott HowE.tt, President.” 


To this greeting the following response was 
sent: 


“* Massachusetts Sabbath-Sehool Convention to the 
Workers in Iowa, Greeting: A thousand miles away, 
but brought nigh by the blood of Christ. Our 
motto: ‘Jesus for the children and the children for 
Jesus.’ GEO. W. BoswortTH, President.” 





Green Point, L. I.—The Sunday-school 
connected with the Green Point Presbyterian 
church was organized May 16th, 1869, with 
sixteen scholars and four teachers. New 
scholars have been added to its membership 
every Sabbath during the entire year, making 
501 now upon the roll; and although some 
have moved away, while others came only for 
atime, yet the building has already become 
too small comfortably to accommodate the 
classes. An infant-class room is now being 
fitted up for the special accommodation of the 
younger scholars. Thirty-two classes have 
been organized and are under the control of 
thirty-three faithful teachers, all volunteers 
in the work, and devoted to their labors. 
Teachers’ meetings are held every Saturday 
evening in the Bible-class room, for the exa- 
mination of the lesson and social intercourse. 
It is one of the most interesting meetings of 
the week. The school has a library of 500 
choice volumes, suited to all the classes, 
which have proved a source of great inte- 
rest and profit to the children. The school 
publishes a beautiful little paper called ‘‘ The 








Cross and the Crown,” in which stimulating 
and instructive matter for teachers and scho- 
lars is printed with a complete list of the 
classes, their names, mottoes and representa- 
tive verses of poetry. The total amount of 
money collected through the agency of the 
school during the year has been $413; the first 
Sabbath in every month being devoted to 
missionary purposes, and the money set apart 
for that object. 

The year has been one of richest blessings. 
At every communion season additions have 
been made to the church from the school, on 
profession of faith in Christ, and others are 
now inquiring the way. The great object and 
aim of all connected with the school is the sal- 
vation of the souls of the children, and their 
growth in grace. They have adopted the 
Cross and Crown as their emblem, trusting 
alone in the cross of Christ, consecrating all to 
his service. They are content to bear the cross 
in this life, if they may but wear the crown of 
glory in the life beyond. Their circle has re- 
mained unbroken by death during the entire 
year. 

The firstanniversary of the school was heldin 
the church, Noble Street, on Sabbath evening, 
May 15th. Addresses were made by Andrew 
A. Smith, of Brooklyn, the Rev. Wm. Howell 
Taylor, pastor of the church, and J. N. Stearns, 
the indefatigable superintendent. The occa- 
sion was a grand success. The school is doing 
a noble work, G. 





Delaware and Montgomery Counties, 
Penna.—An Important Sunday-School 
Gathering.—Last week, the Sunday-school 
cause in the city of Chester and vicinity was 
greatly favored by one of the most important 
and significant Sunday-school gatherings ever 
held here. It was a conference called for the 
two counties of Montgomery and Delaware, 
immediately bordering on the city of Phila- 
delphia. We had delegates also from West 
Chester and Wilmington. We enjoyed the 
privilege and benefit of the experience of some 
of the most prominent and intelligent workers 
in the whole cause. The greatest enthusiasm 
and interest were excited and maintained to 
the close. The sessions were held in the Rev. 
Mr. Sproull’s First Presbyterian church. 
They covered Thursday afternoon and even- 
ing, Friday morning, afternoon and evening. 
Sixteen able addresses were given, covering a 
great variety of topics connected with the 
Sunday-school, each speaker discussing his 
subject to the great pleasure and profit of the 
conference, and affording a continued feast 
from beginning to end. 


During the meetings, Rey. Messrs. Sproull, 
Cunningham, Brown and Hood of this city, 
Rev. Drs. Weston and Osgood, of Crozer 
Theological Seminary, and Prof. Yager of the 
Penn’a Military Academy, by appointment, 
gave deeply interesting and effective speeches. 
Five of the speakers were from Philadelphia, 
and the remainder from different places, from 
Wilmington, Media and West Chester. 


Thursday afternoon at two o’clock, the con- 
ference was organized by the election of Dr. 
S. Parsons, chairman, and Charles C, Larkin, 
Secretary. Twenty-four Sunday-schools were 
represented by those present, The Rev. Mr. 
Sproull then welcomed the friends to our city 
and to our hospitalities; Rev. Mr. Cunning- 
ham spoke calmly and effectively of ‘‘ the Sun- 
day-school as a field for Christian activity.” 
The Rev. Mr. Brown presented ‘ The relation 
of the Sunday-school to the church,”’ and the 





Rev. S. Lucas, of Media, ‘‘ The relation of the 
Sunday-school to the community.” 


On Thursday evening a valuable practical 
address was given by Rev. H. C. McCook, of 
Philadelphia, on ‘‘ Preparing for the Class.”’ It 
was a strong presentation of the subject. ‘‘ The 
best method of conducting Teacher’s Meet- 
ings, by Rev. G. A. Peltz, was meet to follow 
the preceding, both in spirit and ability. The 
closing address of the evening was by Rev. H. 
G. Weston, D. D., taking high and ennobling 
views of “The end of Sunday-school instruc- 
tion.’’ 

On Friday morning, after devotional exer- 
cises, the Rev. Howard Osgood, D. D., spoke 
of ‘‘ How to reach those children who go to 
no Sunday-school,”’ and the Rev. George A. 
Latimer, of Wilmington, Delaware, suggested 
‘* Methods of keeping the older scholars in our 
Sunday-schools,’”’ Prof. G. Yager, of the Penn’a 
Military Academy made a very interesting 
and instructive speech on ‘*Sunday-school 
Literature.”’ 

In the afternoon of Friday, Rev. George W. 
Anderson, D. D., opened with a lecture on 
“Bible Geography,” illustrated with maps. 
He was followed by Rev. John Bolton, of 
West Chester, on ‘‘Object Teaching,” illus- 
trated by figures on the blackboard, and not 
by real objects, as his theme would suggest. 
Mr. John R. Whitney, of Haverford, spoke 
of ‘* The blackboard and its uses,’’ illustrating 
his subject in a very free and admirable man- 
ner. He isa thinker, and constantly gave his 
hearers new thought. The last didactic exer- 
cise of the programme was by the Rev. Mr. 
Hood of this city, on ‘* Sunday-School Music.”’ 
Every subject was open for discussion, and 
several elicited able remarks from Rev. Dr. 
Dale, Shanafelt,S. A. Crozer and others. The 
speeches were short, able, and eminently 
practical; the lecturers full of their subjects, 
filled others. The addresses which were most 
clearly gathered from the experience of suc- 
cessful workers, and therefore most generally 
interesting and instructive to the teachers 
present and to others, were those by Rev. 
Henry C. McCook, G. A. Peltz, and Mr. John 
R. Whitney. 


Friday evening was ‘‘ The great day of the 
Feast.’”’ The house was packed to its utmost 
capacity. It was a grand gathering of the 
Sunday-schools of the city. The singing by 
the children and the whole congregation, led 
by Music—Prof. Sweeney, of the P. M. A. and 
accompanied by the magnificent organ which 
the church have just obtained, was grand, and 
gave us an idea of what a glorious chorus all 
our religious convocations might have in the 
service of song, if all our children were prop- 
erly taught, and adults would all sing. The 
children were addressed by John Wanamaker, 
Esq., and by Rev. William Cullis, of Philadel- 
phia, in most deeply interesting and profitable 
speeches. The whole meeting was a perfect 
success, and we hope it will give a new im- 
pulse to the Sunday-school cause, which it ean 
scarcely fail to do. CHESTER. 





A Jubilee.—The Sabbath-school of the First 
Baptist church, Rev. J. H. Cuthbert, D.D., of 
Washington City, held a Jubilee on Sunday 
evening, the 24th ult., in commemoration of 
their fiftieth anniversary. Rev. S. P. Hill, D. 
D., read from the Scriptures, and Dr. Cuth- 
bert offered a prayer. Mr. E. J. Brown, who 


was a teacher when the school first started, re- 
lated some items of its history. It was formed 
In a short time the gentle- 


by ladies, in 1818, 
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men were invited to join them, and four dif- 
ferent denominations united to form the 
school, when it moved to the old First Baptist 
church. W. Q. Force, Esq. then read a care- 
fully prepared history of the school, from its 
organization. Among many interesting facts 
was the following: In its early days the color- 
ed people were invited to send their children 
to the school, and in a few weeks the colored 
children outnumbered the whites. The report 
of the superintendent, Mr. Edward Young, 
was then read, and on its conclusion, Mr. Young 
was presented with a pair of beautiful vases, 
filled with choicest flowers. Brief addresses 
were then made by Prof. O. T. Mason, of Co- 
lumbian College, Hon. S. 8S. Fisher, Commis- 
sioner of Patents, and Hon. John Hill, of New 
Jersey. The occasion was a very enjoyable 
one. The speeches were good and the singing 
excellent. The exercises closed with the beau- 
tiful bymn: 
“Land ahead, its fruits are waving, 
O’er the hills of fadeless green.” 
J. F. G. 





Friends’ First-Day School Institute in 
North Carolina.—Robert Lindley Murray, a 
prominent member of the Society of Friends, 
has recently been on a visit to the Friends in 
North Carolina, and mainly for the purpose of 
attending a Normal Institute for First-Day 
schools there. Writing to the Friends’ Re- 
view, he says of the Institute: *‘ It was held at 
Marlboro’, about ten miles west of the farm. 
It lasted four days, and though the roads were 
bad, and the weather very stormy, the atten- 
dance was so large as clearly to manifest their 
earnest interest in and devotion to the cause 
which had brought them together.”’ 





Boston, Mass.—The fifteenth anniversary 
of the Shawmut Avenue Baptist Sunday- 
school, Boston, was celebrated Sunday, May 
15th. The room was beautifully decorated. 
On one side of the platform was a large 
cross formed by many small bouquets of beau- 
tiful flowers ; on the opposite side was an an- 
chor madein the same way, while in the centre 
a@ crown, a triumph of floral art was suspended. 
Back of the pulpit were two large sable shields, 
surrounded by funereal flowers, bearing the 
names of a teacher and scholar recently de- 
ceased. The infant class on elevated seats 
filled the platform,—a tableau of living flow- 
ers. The Bible classes and main school occu- 
pied the forward half of the chureh, 


The exercises consisted of singing by the 
scholars, the repetition of the Lord’s prayer 
in concert, and responsive reading of selec- 
tions of Scripture by the superintendent, 
teachers and scholars. The excellent report 
of the young Secretary, Willie G. Harris, 
showed the school to be in a flourishing con- 
dition. Although the church has been without 
a pastor since Dr. Hague left in Oetober, the 
school has made steady progress. This is due 
to its superintendent, A. S. Woodworth, 
and the able corps of teachers he has 
gathered around him, who delight to follow 
his leadership and carry out his plans. The 
whole number connected with the school is 
876, consisting of 5 officers, 38 teachers, 5 Bible 
classes, 17 classes of girls, 16 classes of boys, 
and an infant class. There are 750 volumes in 
the library. The receipts during the year 
were $959,86, expenditures $853,66. Mention 
was made in the report of a fair held in Febru- 
ary, by ‘‘The Earnest Workers,’’ a band of 
fifteen young girls, the result of which was 





upwards of $400, and which was equally divi- 
ded by them between the infant class and the 
mission-school belonging to this church. A 
portion of this money had been used for fitting 
up the room of the infant class with elevated 
seats, large blackboard and cabinet organ. 
After the Secretary’s report came a recitation 
of Scripture in concert, by the infant class, 
followed by a hymn sung by three of their 
number, the whole class uniting in the chorus. 

An original hymn written by a member of 
the school, welcoming the new pastor, Dr. 


Lorimer, was then sung by achoir of girls, the 
third verse, 


Lips refuse to utter what the heart would speak ; 
Silent must our deepest thoughts remain, 

Take this floral tribute,—in its beauty meek, 
Read the welcome which our hearts contain, 


was recited by one of their number as she pre- 
sented Dr. Lorimer with a beautiful basket of 
rare flowers, the gift of the scholars. Dr. 
Lorimer responded, thanking them for the 
gift, and the welcome, and selecting for his 
texta white lily and a rose, spoke to the chil- 
dren of Jesus, ‘‘The Rose of Sharon,” and 
“The Lily of the Valley.”’ 

After another hymn by the school, the super- 
intendent, in fitting words, explained the 
meaning of the floral emblems, and request- 
ed each scholar to come forward at the close of 
the exercises and receive a bouquet as a me- 
mento of the occasion. The collection was 
then taken by ‘‘The Earnest Workers,”’ clos- 
ing with a hymn by the school, and the bene- 
diction by the pastor. A. Iss. Pe 
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THE MEN WHO ADVERTISE, An Accountof Suc- 
cessful Advertisers, together with Hints on the 
Method of Advertising. 8vo, pp.872. New York: 
Nelson Chesman, publisher for Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 
Newspaper Advertising Agents. The publishers 
of this splendid business manual have certainly 
exemplified a prominent principle of advertising 
in this work. It advertises itself by the very mag- 
nificence of scale on which it is got up. Itisa 
complete repository on the subject of newspaper 
advertising; is full and compact in size and con- 
tents; is splendidly printed, on toned paper; and 
is in every way worthy to be classed among the 
great business undertakings of the day. Neither 
pains nor expense seems to have been spared to 
make it the best thing of the kind ever attempted. 
In addition to brief biographies of successful ad- 
vertisers, including Robert Bonner, A. T. Stewart, 
George W. Childs, John Wanamaker, James Vick, 
Dr. David Jayne, Elias Howe, P. T. Barnum, etc., 
many very valuable hintson the whole art of adver- 
tising are given, together with a complete Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory, and a Rate Book show- 
ing the size, style, character, p!ace of publication, 
rates of advertising, etc., of newspapers in every 
locality in the United States and in the British 
Provinces. Dusiuess firms aii over the countryare 
particularly interested in a work like this. To 
many who will carefully siudy the subject as here 
laid out for them, and will practically test the 
counsels given, the work will prove to be the open- 
ing tosuccess in business life. No mercantile office 
can besaid to be furnished without a copy of the 
work. We have long observed that the most suc- 
cessful Sunday-school workers in a locality have 
been the wide-awake,active business men,who have 
believed in advertising, and have reached much of 
their success through it. Our young friend, John 
Wanamaker, is tae synonym, with us, for Sunday- 
school enterprise, and no one needs to be told of his 
general view of the value of right advertising. We 
may properly add that the publishers, George P. 
Rowell & Co., with whom we have had most satis- 
factory dealings in some extensive advertising 
plans in our own business, are the most enterpris- 
ing, prompt, systematic, and reliable advertising 
agents with whom we are acquainted. 














HOMILETICS AND PASTORAL THEOLOGY. By Wm. 
G. T. Shedd, D.D. New York: Chas. Scribner & Co. 
The announcement that this is the eighth edition of 
Dr. Shedd’s work is of itself strong testimony in 
its behalf. Books of this sort have usually a very 
limited sale, That such a work, then, should in 
the course of three or four years find its way to an 
eighth edition, is a remarkable testimony to its 
merits. The book deserves all the succcess it has 
received. Dr. Shedd writes good idiomatic Eng- 
lish, presenting everywhere fresh, sturdy thoughts, 
such as always command attention, even where 
they do not secure assent, 

ELocuTion: The Sources and Elements of its 
Power. By J. H. McIlvaine, D. D., Professor of 
Belles Lettres in Princeton College. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Company. The theory and prac- 


- tice of Elocution is here presented in such gratify- 


ing fullness and clearness, as to make one of the 
most practical and satisfying manuals on the sub- 
ject ever given to the public. Professor McIlvaine - 
has made the subject a life-long study, and gives 
the result of his observations and experience in 
the actual teaching of the art, in which he has been 
engaged for many years. The book is typographi- 
cally arranged so that the prominent topics catch 
the eye at a glance, thus subserving an admirable 
end as a text-book for school and college instruc- 
tion, while the private student and reader, the 
pastor, exhorter, and young men who now speak, 
or are ever likely to be called on to speak, in pub- 
lic, will also find it a valuable helper and guide, 

Goop THINGS. Boston: W. L. Greene & Co, The 
publishers of The Congregationalist and Boston Re- 
corder have selected from the richly filled columns 
of their paper some of the most pointed, spirited, 
and practical articles in it, and have given them 
this permanent book form for the use of the family 
and Sabbath-school. Theselections are well made, 
and constitute a rich, readable book, both enter- 
taining and instructive. The experience of the 
publishers with a somewhat similar undertaking 
two or three years since has encouraged them in 
the present case; and when the public knows that 
the selections are from some of the most acceptable 
and successful contributors to the current religious 
literature of our day,—Dr. Todd, Jacob Abbott, Miss 
Phelps, Phoebe Cary, Lucy Larcom, etc., among 
them,—they will not need further reference for the 
character of the volume. A few of the articles 
treat of theological points, but in such familiar 
way, and to meet such commonly presented forms 
of popular error in statement, as to be generally 
inoffensive. We commend the work particularly 
to the older classes in our Sabbath-schools. 

JuG-or-Not. By Mrs. J. McNair Wright. New 
York: National Temperance Society. A well writ- 
ten temperance tale, tracing the terrible effects of 
drink in its hereditary entailments of disease and 
death upon the offspring of those who indulge. It 
shows howthe Juggernaut of rum rides over happy 
households, crushing every joy and hope in its 
ruthless progress. The book should be in our Sab- 
bath-schools. 

THE SINGING ANNUAL is the title ofa music book 
for Sabbath-schools, consisting of entirely new ma- 
terial. Itis being prepared by Philip Phillips, the 
well known publisher and popular musical author, 
who announces that it will be ready July Ist, 1870. 


KATIE’S WorRK. By Emma Marshall. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. An interesting 
sSunday-school story, reprinted from the English. 
Among its incidental teachings are some vivid 
pictures of the dreadful effects of strong drink. 

QureN HoRTENSE. By Mrs. Muhlbach. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company. An historical no- 
vel, giving a graphic life-picture of the Napoleonic 
era. It is handsomely printed, in one volume large 
octavo. 

THE VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON. By Antlonrv 
Trollope. New York: Harper & Brothers. A no- 
vel in one large volume handsomely illustrated. 

JESSICA’S FIRST PRAYER. PhiladeIphia: Presby- 
terian Board of Publication. A beautiful story, re- 
printed from the English. Suited to the Sunday- 
school library. 

Swesr HERBS. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. A pretty story of an orphan child, A 
good book for the Sunday-school library. 

THE RIVERSIDH MAGAZINE. June. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. Bright, cheery, instructive for 
the boys and girls. $2.50 a year. 
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Advertising Department. 





Under this head we classify the business notices 
which ‘foliow. We aim to make this Depariment fresh 
and varied, and of interest to our readers every week. 
It is our purpose and determination not to admit into 
tt anything of an objectionable character, under any 
circumstances whaiever. All advertisements to which 
no special address is appended, will be understood as 
those of our own house. In writing for any article 
mentioned, it will be of advantage to give the page of 
the paper on which the advertisement appeared. 


J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
Office 608 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


goo BIBLE MAPS, 
PALESTINE 


AND OTHER 


PARTS OF SYRIA. 
Size, 6 by 9 feet. Price, $15. 


This large and exceedingly valuable Map of the 
Holy Land, is the result of the united labors of Rev. 
Henry 8. Osborn, LL. D., and Rev. Lyman Coleman 
D.D. Ithas been constructed after the personal 
surveys of the authors, who have also availed them- 
selves of the opinions of Robinson, Thomson, Kie- 
nabs Wetzstein, Van De Velde, Porter and others; 

esides embracing the information obtained by the 
recent British Admiralty Survey on the eastern 
coast of the Mediterranean. Ithas been emphatically 
pronounced the best Map of Palestine for Sunday- 
schools ever published in any age or country. 


JERUSALEM 
ADJACENT PLACES. 


Size, 5 by 8 feet. Price, $12. 


This is a beautiful Bird’s Eye View of Jerusalem, 
as it is supposed to have appeared in the time of ow 
Saviour. tt embraces not only the city, but the 
towns, mountains and valleys in its vicinity. The 
prominent objects are delineated with rest clear- 
ness, so that there is no difficulty in identifyin 
them. The Map is accompanied by a Manual an 
Key which will give to any one, however unfami- 
liar with the subject, sufficient information to ena- 
bls him to fully understand and explain the View. 


BIBLE LANDS, 


Illustrating Especially 


THE TRAVELS OF ST. PAUL. 
Size, 4 by 6 feet. Price, $7. 


A very convenient Map for all who are engaged 
in studying that portion of the Bible which em- 
braces the Life and Labors of the great Apostle to 
the Gentiles. His different voyages are distinctly 
marked by colored lines, so that they can be easily 
traced by any one ——— in the study of the nar- 
rative. The Map embraces that portion of the ter- 
ritory known as Asia Minor, and extends as faz 
westward as Greece and Italy. 


JOURNEYINGS OF ISRAEL. 


MusSLIN—UNMOUNTED. 


Size, 4 by 5 feet. Price, $3. 


This Map has been prepared by Rev. J. P. Durpin, 
D. D., from personal travels and observations in the 
lands of Egypt and Palestine. It embraces the ter- 
ritory from beyond the Nile River on the west, to 
twenty miles east of the Dead Sea, and covering 
more than 200 miles of extent from north to south. 

This Map will be sent by mail on receipt of price. 


RELIEF MAP OF PALESTINE. 


Rev. W. L. Gage, author of “Studies in Bible 
Lands,” has recently imported a beautiful little 
Map of Palestine in the time of the patriarchs, 
made of papier mache, 80 moulded as to show the 
elevations and depressions of the face of the coun- 
try. Itis intended for a teacher’s use in his class, 











and will aid greatly in understanding the Scriptu- 
ral allusions to the mountains, hills and valleys of 
the Holy Land. Price $1, for which copies will be 
sent by mail. 





Issued for Every Week. 


The Series of Question Papers for Scholars, to ac- 
company the Lessons which are appearing in The 
Sunday-School Times this year, are furnished on the 
following terms: 


Subscriptionsin Advance. 





100 copies, from July 3d to close of the year, $5.00 
50 “ “ a “ it) 2.50 
5 “ 73 o“ “oe “ 1.25 
10 “ “ “ “ “ 50c 

Try them! Try them!] 

100 copies, three months, on trial, - - $2.50 
50 ee “ oe a a - 1.25 
95 “ “ ii) o o o 65c 
10 it) “ “ eo e @ 80e 


No subscriptions received for less than 10 copies, 
Samples sent to any address on receipt of astamp 
for postage. 


HOURS AT HOME. 


The conductors of this popular monthly are con- 
stantly adding new and attractive features, in or- 
der to make it at once ° 
THE BEST, THE CHEAPEST AND MOST 

ENTERTAINING FAMILY MAGAZINE 
IN AMERICA. 


The volume commencing with the June number 
contains the first instalment of aseries of 








Unpublished Letters by Charlotte Bronte. 


They give a deep insight into the inner life, the 
struggles and sorrows of one of the most remark- 
able women of the century; and show in still 
stronger light, the beauty and depth of her cha- 
racter, 

Prof. Burt G. Wilder, of Cornell University, the 
distinguished naturalist and lecturer, beginsin the 
July number an instructive and witty series on 

** Fingers and Toes,” 
in which each member “blows its own trumpet,” 
until the head comes in and settles the dispute. 


Poems, entertaining and instructive Essays and 
Stories are constantly appearing. 


TERMS FOR HOURS AT HOME: 
$3 a year, or two years for $5,in advance. Single 
copies, 30 cents. To Clubs of five and over, $2.50. 
If the Club reaches ten, one copy free to the person 
who gets it up. To Clergymen, Teachers, and Theo- 
logical Students, $2.50 in advance. No premiums 
are open tothose taking advantage of these re- 
duced rates. 

Circulars with Special Premiums and Rates of 
Clubbing with other Periodicals, sent to any ad- 
dress on application. Ad iress, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway, New Work. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


BLACKBOARD. 


Edited by Samuel W. Clark. 





This is acknowledged to be the best work yet 
published on the subject of Visible Illustrations 
of Bible Themes, It is the only Magazine espe- 
cially devoted to Blackboard delineation. Pub- 
lished once every two months at $1 per annum in 
advance. Sample number post-paid on receipt of 
25 cents. 





EXAMINE THIS 


CHEAP HYMN-EBQOK. 


‘*A Few Notes from Songs of Gladness,” 


Is the title of a small collection of fifteen beautiful 
Hymns, with Music, for Sabbath-schools recently 
published. It contains some delightfu! pieces for 
Anniversaries, Monthly Concerts and other similar 
occasions. $3 per hundred; 40 cents perdozen, At 
these rates they will be sent by mail, post-paid, 
Sample on receipt of stamp for postage. 


PHILIP PHILLIPS’ 
Sacred and Sunday-Sehool Music, 


AND 


Smith’s Unrivailed American Organs, 
37 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





Over two millions of his works in use in the 
Churches, Sabbath-schools and homes of Europe 
and America. ‘*New Hallowed Songs,” ‘Stan- 
dard Singer,” “Singing Pilgrim,” ‘* Fresh Leaves,”’’ 
“Standard Gems,” &c.,&c. “The Singing Annual,’’ 
for Sabbath-schools, containing nothing but new 
and original musie, will be published July Ist, 1870. 
Write or call, hear and see the most popular Sun- 
day-school Music, at 37 Union Square. N. B.—“‘The 
Singing People,” devoted to the cause of congrega- 
tional singing, is published quarterly, at 50 cents 
per annum. 





BLACKBOARDS. 


20: 

The Blackboard is now an important article ot 
furniture in many of our best Sabbath-schools. We 
have added to our list of useful appliances, some of 
the neatest styles, manufactured in a substantial 
manner with the slated surface, of which we give 
the sizes and prices: 








2 by 8 feet on each side (12 sq. ft. of surface), $3.50 

24% by 38% feet on each side (174 sq. ft. ot 
surface), - - - - - - - $5.25 

3 by 4 feet on each side (24 sq. ft. of surface) $7.00 


34% by 414 feet on each side (314 sq. ft. of 
suriace), - - - - - - * 
iby 5 feet on each side (40 sq. ft. of surface), 


BLACKBOARD SUPPORT. 


Hammond’s frame or support, intended for the 
Blackboards mentioned above, is so arranged as to 
admit of the Board revolving so as to present either 
side to the observer. Price $6. 


BLACKBOARD EASEL. 


Kendall’s Easel is a triangular stand with a com- 
pound joint for supporting a Board while in use. 
Adapted to the size of ordinary Blackboards, and 
sold with or without them. Price $3. 


PORTABLE | 


OBJECT-LESSON SLATE. 

This Slate is made so that the outline of the les- 
son can be drawn before going to school, and the 
Slate then folded up and carried beneath the arm. 
The material of which it is composed is heavy book- 
binders’ board, carefully coated with Peirce’s Liquid 
Slating. 





PRICE OF THE SLATE: 


8 square feet of surface, - ~ - - $4.00 


CRAYONS FOR EITHER SLATES OR BLACKBOARDS. 


White Crayon Pencils, six in a box, 10 cents. 
Colored Crayons, assorted, six in a box, 10 cents. 
These Crayons sent by mail at 22 cents per box. 
Superintendents are invited to call and examine 
these goods, whether they desire to purchaseor not. 


TEAGHER’S BIBLE. — 


This isan admirable form of BIBLE, containing 
complete references, with a large amount of in- 
formation for teachers in the preparation of their 
lessons. It is printed in good readable type, with 
a number of maps, and an appendix of nearly one 
hundred pages, entitled, ‘* An Index to the Persons, 
Places and Subjects occurring in the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” This Index and the maps will be found of 
great practical value. ‘The book also contains 
Chronological Tables from the date of the Creation 
of the world to the Banishment of John to the 
island of Patmos, The volume is bound in different 
styles, and is very convenient in size for a teacher’s 
hand-book, weighing from 20 to 28 ounces, 


Imitation Morocco, $3.00; by mail, $3.20. 

Turkey Morocco, $4.50; by mail, $4.74. 

Turkey Mor., with gilt clasp, $6.00; by mail, $6.28. 

Turkey Mor., with gilt rims and clasp, $7.00; by 
mail, #7.28, 
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Lesson List for 1870. 





All schools using the course of Lessons that are 
appearing in our columns this year, would do well 
to provide their entire membership with 


The Sunday-School Times Lesson List for 1870, 


which can be obtained at 25 cts, per 100 copies, post- 
paid, by addressing the Publishers of this paper, 


ANOTHER 


REDUCTION OF PRICES, 


BY THE 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 
Sunday School Library Books. 


16mo, Cloth, 
' 
Reduced Price. 


BEN BOLAND’'S GARDEN, - * - $0.80 
BROKEN REIN, - - « e 80 
CATACOMBS OF ROME, ° ° we 80 
CHERRY, THE MISSIONARY, - - 80 
CHILDREN’S PARTY, THE - - ° 50 
CHILD LIFEIN EGYPT, - . “ 90 
CHILDREN’S HEARTS AND HANDS, - 75 
CHRISTIE; or, The Way Home, 2 vols. 2.00 
Do, do. 2 vols. in one, 1.75 
DR. KENDALL’S CHILDREN AND THEIR 
COUSIN, - - . - z 90 
ELEANOR, An Autobiography, - - 90 
GRANDMA MERRITT'S STORIES, - - 80 
HOME IN HUMBLE LIFE, - . “ 80 
ISA GREAME’S WORLD, - = « 1.00 
IRISH AMY, - - - - « 90 
“IT ISN'T RIGHT;” or, Frank Johnson’s 
Reason, - - - . “ - 90 
JENNY AND THE INSECTS, - - 90 
HELME LODGE, - - © = " 80 
HOUSE IN THE HOLLOW, - - - 80 


LAKE AND THE DESERT; or, South Africa, 90 
LIGHT OF THE FORGE. A narrative of real 


life. - - - - - - 80 
MABEL; or, The Bitter Root, - - 80 
NELLY; or, The Best Inheritance. - -— 80 
OLD FLAG, THE - - - - 1.00 
OPPOSITE NEIGHBOURS; or, Two Lives and 

their End, - - - - - 1.10 
ORPHANS OF GLEN ELDER, - - 80 
OUT OF THE ORPHAN ASYLUM; or, 

Sketches in a Country Parish, - - 1.00 
POKE AND HER SISTERS; or, A Peep at the 

Clyse Family, - - - - 90 
RAGGED HOMES AND HOW TO MENDTHEM, 90 
RUBY ADAMS; or, A Vocation Wanted, 80 
SELECT STORIES TO PLEASE AND TO 

PROFIT, - - - - - 1.00 


SHENAC'S WORK AT HOME, - - 1,10 
SILVER CUP. Animpressive story for boys, 90 
STORY OF A CHINESE BOY IN CALI- 


FORNIA, - - - - - 1,00 
STORY OF A CITY ARAB, - “ 1.00 
STORY OF A DIAMOND, - é “ 90 
SUNBEAM STORIES, - - “ 80 
SUNDAY ALL THE WEEK, - - - 50 
SWEPT AND GARNISHED; or, Fruits Meet 

for Repentance, - - - - 80 


THE TATTLER; or, History of Patty Steele, 1.10 
THERESA’S JOURNAL. A charming story 

from the French, - - - - 90 
THY POOR BROTHER,~ - = ‘ 1.00 
TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS, - - ie 
TWIN ROSES, AND HOW THEY WERE 

TRAINED, - - - - - 1.00 
VOYAGE OF THE WHITE FALCON, ~ 80 
WAITING FOR THE MORNING, . 80 
WORKING MAN AND HIS FRIENDS, - 90 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY THE 


. 4 ’ . 
American Sunday-School Union, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
8 and 10 Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 
40 Winter Street, Boston. 
8 Custom House Place, Chicago, Ills. 
41 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
207 North Sixth Street, St. Louis. 
302 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Oalifor’a, 





THE NEW GRADED, 
Uniform Lesson---Sunday School Text Books. 


MIM PRISS’S Lessons on the Life of Christ. 


Harmonized from the four Evangelists. IN 


THREE GRADES, with TEACHER’s MANUALS for exch grade. Providing a Uni k 
School, but adapted to the various capacities of the different sunusionint Bisa 
The most COMPLETE, THOROUH and ATTRACTIVE Svries of Lessons, containing many important New 
FEATURES, and calculated to meet the urgent demand for Improved Methods ot Sunday School Instrue- 
tion, An Improved and Cheaper Edition of the Fourth or Bible Class Grade now ready, 
A Circular, with Specimen pages and full description, sent free to any Address. Or a complete 
set of the Lessons und Manuals, including Bible Class Grade. Sent post-paid on receipt of $1.50, 


DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 


(Successors to M. W. Dodd,) 762 Broadway, N. Y. 





BIBLES FOR SCHOLARS. 





A very neatedition of the Bible, bound in various 
styles, as enumerated below; making a beautiful 
present forscholars. The print is remarkably clear 
and distinct for a small book, 


By 

mail, 
No. 1. Black leather, gilt edges, 50c; 62 
No. 2. Black leatner, white clasp, 60c; 72 
No. 3. Black leather, gilt clasp, 65c; 77 


No. 13, Imitation Morocco, rims and clasp, $1.10; 1.22 
No. 24. Morocco, rims and clasp, 1,50; 1.62 
No. 26, Turkey Morocco, rims and clasp, 1,75; 1.87 
No..28. Turkey Mor., fine, rimsand clasp, 2.00; 2,12 
No. 36. Beautiful Morocco, gilt edges, 1.75; 1.87 
No. 37. Beautiful Mor., gilt edges and clasp, 2.50: 2.62 
No. 95. Black leather, 10 colored pictures, 1.35; 1.47 

Please order by No. When wanted in quantity, 
postage need not be included, as they will be sent 
by Express. 
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| CIA REK’S 
Now Hanmony ws Gospels, 


IN ENGLIS#E: 


WITH AN 


INTRODUSTION BY OR. CONANT. 


The Best, Fuilest, and 
Cheapest extant. 
Sabet 

*‘As the Parisian sculptor chisels his statue by 
the aid of many photographs taken from @iffere::: ; 
sides of his subject, so we are to construct from ib 
the four pictures of the Evangelists, the solid | 
and symmetrical life of Christ.”—Aveustus H. | 
STRONG. 
























— ! 
Copies sent by mail, postage paid, on 
| receipt of the price, $1.50. 
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LOLOL TT Oe 


PIANOS, (435 Broome St., New York. ORGANS, 
Cc. M. TREMAINE & BRO., 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Piano Fortes. 

Wecan furnish new seven octave Pianos from 
$275 to $950; second-hand instruments, $30 to $250; 
new Cabinet Organs, from $45 to $1.00). We have 
the agency for the wonderful 


* 2 

Burdett Combination Organ 
(with Carpenter and_ Burdett’s new improve 
ments), which we challenge the world to equal. 
The disagreeable, reedy tone entirely overcome in 
this instrument. Our newscale, medium-sized 7 
octave Piano-Fortes are now ready, at low 

rices for cash. Sold on installmeuts, or rented. 

rice-lists sent to any address. 


sar EVERY SUBSCRIBER -@a 


Desiring to file The Sunday-School Times should 
get one of the new, neat and substantial patent 
Binders. It will last from year toyear, Price by 
mail, $1, 











aes ISHED— 
. ZELL’S 
Popular Encyclopedia 


AND 


UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY. 





The First Volume of this Great Work 
IS NOW READY. 





No book of reference has ever met with such re- 
markable success, or been received with such uni- 
versal favor as ZELL’'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, which 
is the most complete and the cheapest work ever 
issued, 


ENTIRE COST $25. 

Sold only to subscribers, and delivered in parts 
at 50 cents each, 

Specimen copies 10 cents, sent to any address, 
and any.information furnished by addressing the 
Publisher, T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 

PHILADELPHIA, 


BEAUTIFUL CERTIFICATE 


FOR 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


This Certificate consists of a picture of the Saviour 
blessing little children, printed in six bright colors, 
and surrounded by a neat tinted gothic border, 
Beneath the picture is a form to be filled up and 
senee by the Superintendent. The size is 11 by 14 

es. 





PRICE 25 CENTS. 


in large or small quantities. 
Specimen by mail on receipt of price. 


May 15! 
NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONGS 


“BRIGHT JEWEIS,” 


(Rev. ROB’T LOWRY, Editor.) 


Over 200,000 Copies Sold! 





“BRIGHT JEWELS” 


Is so entirely new and attractive that it cannot 
fail to please all. There is not a single piece in 


“BRIGHT JEWELS” 


that your Sunday School will not love to sing. 


Send 25 cents for ‘‘Specimen” copy. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, New York, 


(Successors to Wu. B. BRADBURY.) 
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SONGS OF GLADNESS 


FOR 


SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 


BY J. E. GOULD, 


Author of some of the finest collections of 
Charech Music published. 





The favor with which this book has been received 
during the few months since its first publication, 
is satisfactory proof that its author has supplied a 
want that has long been felt for a superior book of 
Music and Hymns for Sunday-schools. 





SONCS OF CLADNESS 


Contains 176 pages, with about 600 pieces, furnish- 
ing a variety of rich material, embracing some- 
thing appropriate to every season of interest in 
any school, 





SONCS OF CLADNESS 


Has met with the most cordial approval, with 
scarcely a single exception, wherever submitted 
for examination, and is adopted as the standard in 
many schools. 





SONCS OF CLADNESS 


Is suited to the use of all denominations of Chris- 
tians,as nothing has been introduced‘conflicting 
ith the views held in common among the dif- 
rent families of the church, 
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SONCS OF CLADNESS 


>romises to be the leading Music-Book among 
schools where a taste for the purest and best is 
xsteemed of vital importance, instead of the light 
and trifling which too often abounds. 





PRICES OF THE BOO! 
& 


Per 100 Copies. 
Beautifully bound in cloth, with gilt side stamp, $50 
Substantial, stiff pasteboard covers, 3 : $30 
Neat papercovers,: ‘$: : : : ¢: 3: $25 
Sample (paper cover) for examination sent by 
mail on receipt of 25 cents, 





ESTABLISHED 1858. 


UNDAY SCHOOL 


BOOKS .. 


Large Stock—Eastern Prices—Catalogues Free. 


J.W. MSMNTYRE 


No. 4 south Fifth Street, St. Louis. 


TEAQUER'S LIBRARY SLATE. 
Price, $1.20 Per Dozen. 


This is a very convenientarrangement for the use 
of the Sabbath-school teacher. It is intended for 
keeping a record of the books which have been 
selected by the class. Aftera choice has been made 
the librarian takes the slate, returning it to the class 
with the books which have been chosen. In every 
school where a catalogue is used for making selec- 
tions from the library, this slate will be found ta be 
the nicest arrangement yet introduced. 

The article co>7)¢ pesent LY mail, except at letter 


Wha 
—atas -* 


Tak. Vipostage. Sample in this way for 20 cents. 




















SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


WILL FIND THE 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 


An excellent present for their scholars. Some 
Sunday-schools use it instead of books, It is a 
weekly, handsomely illustrated, and has some of 
the best writers in the country. Samples free. 
Price, $1.50 per year. PERRY MASON & CO., 
Publishers, 151 Washington Street, Boston. 


BEAUTIFUL CONCERT EXERCISES 


FOR 


SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 








1—A TRIBUTE OF PRAISE TO JESUS. 
60 Cents Per Dozen. 
II1—THE RIGHTEOUS AND THE WICKED. 
36 Cents Per Dozen, 
IIL-—THE MONUMENT OF TRUTH. 
36 Cents Per Dozen, 
IV.—THE SONG OF THE PILGRIMAGE. 
60 Cents Per Dozen. 
V.—OUR BEAUTIFUL HOME. 
60 Cents Per Dozen. 
VI.—PRECIOUS JEWELS. 
24 Cents Per Dozen. 
VIIL.—THE CHRISTIAN ARMOR, 
48 Cents Per Dozen. 
VIII.—MOUNT EBAL AND MOUNT GERIZIM. 
48 Cents Per Dozen. 
IX.—THE FRUITS OF THE SPIRIT. 
36 Cents Per Dozen, 
X.—THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
60 Cents Per Dozen. 
X1.—THE COMMANDS OF OUR SAVIOUR. 
60 Cents Per Dozen. 
XII.—CHRISTIANA AND HER CHILDREN. 
96 Cents Per Dozen, 
These Exercises consist of Readépgs; Hymns, and 
Recitations for Monthly or Quartgrly Coneerts, and 
are so arranged as to interest an entire school, and 
calculated to impress deeply the youthful mind, by 
imparting important Scripture lessons in attractive 
form. Samples of the twelve sent to any one by 
mail on receipt of 52 cents. * 


LIBRARIANS: 


You will save time, laborand books, by using “ 
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And Cards, by means of which nearly 1,000,000 
books are now distributed. Send for circular 





GILT, SILVERED, PLAIN. 


SUNDAYSCHOOL MEDALS, 


APPROPRIATE AND BEAUTIFUL 


AS 


REWARDS OF MERIT. 


These Medals are becoming very popular as an 
offering to the members of classes who not only in- 
troduce new scholars, but secure the regular attend- 
ance for acertain time of children who have not 
before been connected with any Sabbath-school. 

The design isa fine_representation of the open 
Bible, encircled by this passage: 


“Search the Scriptures: forin them ye think ye 
have Eternal Life.” 


PRICES PER DOZEN: 
Gxt, $6; SILVERED, $3.60; PLAIN, $3. 


aa@- Samples of either style sent post-paid for 6 
cents beyond the dozen rate price. 





MARCY’S SCIOPTICON 





Is an improved form of MAGIC LANTERN, 
combined with a coal-oil lamp of peculiar con- 
struction, which gives an intense light. All who 
have become acquainted with this new instrument 
see in it the accomplishment of what has long been 
desired by those who appreciate the value of visi- 
ble illustrations, as a means of imparting instruc- 
tion and of affording rational amusement. 
For circular and particulars, apply to 


L. J. MARCY, Manufacturer, 
632 ARCH STREET, Philadelphia, 


ADHESIVE LABELS. 





GEIST’S 





1 to 300, 2101 to 2400, 
801 to 600, 2401 to 2700, 
601l to 900, 2701 to 3000, 
901 to 1200, 3001 to 3300, 

1201 to 1500, 3301 to 3600, 
1501 to 1800, 3601 to 3900, 
1801 to 2100, 3901 to 4100, 





These superior labels for libraries are printed on 
tough and durable paper, and are rendered adhesive 
by a substance which forms a union better than 
any material heretofore known. They are sold at 
80 cents for a sheet, containing 300 labels. Furnished 
in large or small quantities, by mail, post-paid. 


TWELVE YEARS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By Rev. WM. WARREN, Dist. Sec. of Am. Board. 
Cloih, 16mo., 324 pp. Illust’d. Price $1.25, 2d Edition, 

The book is constructed upon four suggestive 
mottoes, under each of which the best traits of ju- 
venile character are brought out by a great variety 
of illustrations and anecdotes. This book contains 
many interesting and instructive stories, all of which , 
are strictly true. 








AT 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


Published Every Week, 
$1.50 A YEAR. 
Single numbers, 5 cents, 


Terms:—Invariably in Advance. 


Constdering the amount and variety of ortginai 
matter in THE TIMES, it is believed to be the cheapest 
religious weekly published. 

2Ve subscriptions are received at less than the 
rate of $1.50 a year, no matter what number of copies 
are taken. 

/Vo paper is sent to any subscriber beyond the 
date for which subscription has been paid in 
advance. 

Persons desiring duplicates of The Times that 
may have been lost in the mails, will please remit 
5 cents for each copy. 

Figures are printed in connection with the sub- 
scriber’s name and address on each paper, showing 
to what volume and number payment has been 
made, 

Written receipts are not necessary, as due ac- 
knowledgment for remittances is made by the use 
of these figures. 

The postage on The Times is 20 cents a year, which 
must be paid in advance at the post office where the 
subscriber resides, 

4 Descriptive List of Valuable Premiums will 
be sent free, on application, to any one who will 
solicit new subscribers, 

dm sending money by mail, we advise our corres- 
pondents to remit either in Bank Drafts or Post 
Office Orders, made payable to us, wherever it can 
be done. 

Alt letters relating to the business management 
of The Times, or containing remittances for sub- 
scriptions; also, orders for books, and inquiries in 
regard to the best publications for Sabbath-schools, 
should be addressed to 





J. C. GARRIGUES & Co., Publishers, 
608 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











